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PSALMUS XCI 
1(Psalmus. Canticum. Pro die sabbati.) 


2Bonum est celebrare Dominum, 
et psallere nomini tuo, Altissime: 
3Annuntiare mane misericordiam tuam 
et fidelitatem tuam per noctes 
4Psalterio decachordo et lyra, 
cum cantico ad citharam. 
5Nam me delectas, Domine, factis tuis, 
de operibus manuum tuarum exsulto. 


6Quam magnifica sunt opera tua, Domine, 
quam profundae cogitationes tuae! 
7Vir insipiens non cognoscit, 
et stultus non intellegit haec. 
8Etsi impii floreant ut herba, 
et splendeant omnes male agentes, 
Excidio destinantur sempiterno: 
Stu autem in aeternum excelsus es, Domine. 


10Nam ecce inimici tui, Domine, 
nam ecce inimici tui peribunt: 
dispergentur omnes male agentes. 
11Extulisti sicut cornu bubali cornu meum; 
perfudisti me oleo purissimo. 
12Et oculus meus despexit inimicos meos, 
et de insurgentibus contra me malignis laeta audie- 
runt aures meae. 


13Justus ut palma florebit, 
sicut cedrus Libani crescet. 
14Plantati in domo Domini, 
in atriis Dei nostri florebunt. 
15Fructum ferent etiam in senectute, 
sucosi et vegeti erunt, 
16Ut annuntient, quam rectus sit Dominus, 
Petra mea, neque iniquitatem esse in eo. 
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PSALM XCI 
(A psalm. A song. On the sabbath day.) 


2Sweet it is to praise the Lord, to sing, most high God, 
in honour of thy name; 3to proclaim thy mercy and 
faithfulness at day-break and at the fall of night. 
4Here is a theme for ten-stringed harp and viol, 
for music of voice and zither; 5so delightsome, Lord, 
is all thou doest, so thrills my heart at the sight of all 
thou hast made. 6How magnificent is thy creation, 
Lord, how unfathomable are thy purposes! 7And 
still, too dull to learn, too slow to grasp his lesson, &the 
wrong-doer goes on in his busy wickedness. Still he 
thrives, makes a brave show like the grass in spring, 
vet is he doomed to perish eternally, 9whilst thou, 
Lord, art for ever exalted on high. !9Vanished away 
thy enemies, Lord, vanished away, and all their busy 
wickedness scattered to the winds! 

11He gives me strength, that gives strength to the 
wild oxen; refreshes me as with the touch of pure oil. 
12Blessed are these eyes with the sight of my enemies’ 
downfall, these ears with the tidings of insolent 
malice defeated. 13The innocent man will flourish 
as the palm-tree flourishes; he will grow to greatness 
as the cedars grow on Lebanon. 14Planted in the 
temple of the Lord, growing up in the very courts of 
our Gad’s house, 15the innocent will flourish in a 
green old age. all freshness and vigour still; 16theirs to 
proclaim how just is the Lord our refuge, his dealings 
how clear of wrong. 


v. 11. “Refreshes me as with the touch of pure oil”; 
Vg. “even in my grey hairs his mercy is rich towards 
me.” The meaning of the Hebrew text is doubtful. 

v. 15. “All freshness and vigour still”; Vg. “‘prosper- 
ing still.” 
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THE PIONEERS OF ELECTRICAL 
TIMEKEEPING 


The Synchronome Electrical Impulse Clock was first 
produced in 1895. Since then hundreds of Churches and 
Educational Establishments have been fitted with the 
Synchronome System of timekeeping. 

It is independent of the main supply and one Master 
Clock will control any number of subsidiary dials and 
also a Turret Clock if required. 

The following is a short list of Catholic Establishments 
that have been fitted with the Synchronome System of 
electrical timekeeping : 


DOWNSIDE SCHOOL, Chilcompton. 


ST. ANGELA’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
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Tottenham. 
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Write for further information and Technical details and 
particulars of rental scheme. 
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Dear Reverend Father, 


You will have seen our advertisements regarding the reno- 
vation of Church metalwork. We said (and you may have felt 
ceptical): ‘“‘No matter what the condition, we will return 
is new. Costs are reasonable for the highest standard of 
craftsmanship.” 


Please read the following extract from a letter written 
by the Right Reverend Monsignor Bagshawe, President of 
St Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Herts: 


“T am sure you will be glad to know how delighted 
everyone is with the remarkable transformation your metal- 
workers have effected in the torches you have recently 
renovated for us. When you took them in hand, they seemed 
beyond repair, but now they are practically indistinguish- 
able from new ones.” 
If any parish priest requires a similar service, we shall be 
glad to do our utmost to satisfy him. 

We have prepared for this issue a loose inset, giving 
particulars of some excellent pieces of Church Furniture. 


In most cases they are single pieces or pairs which we can 
no longer repeat. All items are of excellent quality and in new 
condition, and are offered to the clergy direct at wholesale prices, 
which means that they are excellent bargains. 


May be remind you that Volume III of Father J. B. 
O’Connell’s Celebration of the Mass, viz. The Rite of High Mass 
and Sung Mass, is again in print and available at 159. 

Finally, may we mention that this month of December 
1947 sees the completion of our first hundred years’ existence ; 
and the beginning of a new era, during which we hope to 
improve ourselves daily. So we beg you to think of us some- 
times in your prayers, and to wish us well in the future. 


We remain, as always, 
Your obedient servants, 
Burns Oates & WASHBOURNE LTD. 


December ist, 1947. 28 Ashley Place, S.W.1. 
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WISEMAN AND DANIEL O’CONNELL 


HE Church in England owes much to Daniel O’Connell, 
for other services besides his achievement in forcing the 
Duke of Wellington and Peel to carry the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829. And this year, which has brought the centenary of 
O’Connell’s death, should not be allowed to pass without some 
tribute to his personal assistance during the earliest phase of the 
Catholic revival. Many readers may even be surprised at the 
suggestion that he did play any part in that revival; and 
students of Newman particularly will be more inclined to think 
of him as one of the chief stumbling-blocks in the way of 
Newman’s conversion during the Tractarian movement. 
Various well-known passages of Newman indeed declare his 
abhorrence of O’Connell as the personification of politico- 
religious intrigue. There is the famous passage in the Apologia, 
: for instance, where Newman quotes his own letter to George 
Spencer, explaining the reasons why he would not meet 
Spencer at dinner with Mr Palmer in Oxford, when Spencer 
had come to ask him to join in his Crusade of Prayer for the 
conversion of England : 


You consent to act hand in hand [with infidels and liberals] 
for our overthrow. Alas: all this/it is that impresses us irresistibly 
with the notion that you are a political, not a religious, party; 
that in order to gain an end on which you set your hearts—an 
open stage for yourselves in England—you ally yourselves with 
those who hold nothing against those who hold something. This 
is what distresses my own mind so greatly, to speak of myself, 
that, with limitations which need not now be mentioned, I 
cannot meet familiarly any leading persons of the Roman 
Communion, and least of all when they come on a religious 
errand. Break off, I would say, with O’Connell in Ireland and 
the liberal party in England, or come not to us with overtures 
for mutual prayer and religious sympathy. 


Describing his own feelings at the time, Newman himself 
writes most plainly in the Apologia: 
Vol. xxviii 361 2c 
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I can hardly describe too strongly my feeling upon it. I had 
an unspeakable aversion to the policy and acts of Mr O’Connell, 
because, as I thought, he associated with men of all religions 
and no religion against the Anglican Church, and advanced 
Catholicism by violence and intrigue. When then I found him 
taken up by the English Catholics, and, as I supposed, at Rome, 
I considered I had a fulfilment before my eyes how the Court of 
Rome played fast and loose, and justified the serious charges 
which I had seen put down in books against it. Here we saw 
what Rome was in action, whatever she might be when quies- 
cent. Her conduct was simply secular and political. 


The phase which Newman is there describing, at the time of 
George Spencer’s unsuccessful attempt to visit him at Oxford, 
was at the very beginning of 1840, shortly before Wiseman’s 
return to England from Rome as the new rector of Oscott and 
coadjutor to Bishop Walsh in the Midland District. He knew 
extremely little as yet about the inner life of the Catholic 
Church in England. He may well have expected, when 
Wiseman came from Rome to Oscott, with his prestige as an 
oriental scholar and as the learned writer in the Dublin Review, 
whose article on the Donatists had given Newman the first blow 
to his convictions concerning the credentials of the Established 
Church of England, that Wiseman at least would avoid associa- 
tion with the Irish demagogue and would share his own 
antipathy towards O’Connell. But in fact it was O’Connell, 
acting spontaneously as a Catholic layman who desired that 
the Church should be adequately equipped for religious con- 
troversy, who had invited Wiseman four years previously to 
become editor of the Dublin Review, which O’Connell then 
founded and largely financed from his personal income. The 
story of that generous and disinterested enterprise must be put 
on record in justice to O’Connell’s memory. But before dealing 
with it, other associations between O’Connell and Oscott 
deserve attention. ; 

Newman and his fastidious friends at Oxford in those days 
most certainly had no conception of the personal relation 
between the leaders of the Irish Catholics and the Catholic 
Church which was then emerging in England. O’Connell and 
his brother had been sent to school in France at the outset of 
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the French revolution. They had been first at Liége, for only a 
few terms, before they went on to the English College of Douai. 
The President of the College at that time was Dr Gregory 
Stapleton ; and it was in the year before the revolutionary army 
under Dumburieg overran the country around the college, and 
compelled the dispersal of the boys, that Dr Stapleton wrote a 
memrable report on his pupil Daniel O’Connell, in reply to 
inquiries from his uncle in County Kerry. “With respect to the 
elder (brother) Daniel,” wrote Dr Stapleton? early in January 
1792, “I have but one sentence to write about him; and that is 
that I never was so much mistaken in my life unless he is 
destined to make a remarkable figure in society.” In the follow- 
ing year Dr Stapleton had to follow his students in escaping 
from France after the execution of Louis XVI, and he returned 
to England. 

In March 1801 Dr Stapleton was consecrated a bishop, as 

‘Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District, over which he presided 
for little more than a year until his early death, when he was 
succeeded by Bishop Milner. But before he died he had been 
joined in the Midland District by a young priest called James 
Walsh, who had been one of his students at St Omer, and the 
closest competitor therein all subjects with Daniel O’Connell. 
Another close rival in the same class had been Christopher 
Fagan, who became a general in the East India Company’s 
service, and later Judge Advocate of the Indian Forces. Fagan 
and O’Connell saw little of each other afterwards; but the 
young priest and he were to be closely associated on a number 
of memorable occasions. For James Walsh became the principal 
assistant to Bishop Milner in the Midland District. As such he 
was directly in communication with his school friend Daniel 
O’Connell during all the storms and controversies over the 
Veto question. Four years before the Catholic Emancipation 
Act he was consecrated a bishop as Milner’s coadjutor; and in 
1826 he himself became Vicar Apostolic of the Midland 
District. 

It was the same Dr James Walsh, the friend of O’Connell 
since they were boys together in France during the revolution, 
who in 1840 brought Wiseman from Rome to become his 

1 Daniel O’Connell’s Early Life and Journal, p. 40. 
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coadjutor in the Midlands ; and even if Wiseman had never met 
O’Connell up to that time, it would have been inevitable that, 
through Dr Walsh, they would be brought in close touch with 
each other. It was not merely the friendly contact between an 
English bishop and the author of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act. Dr Walsh had been Milner’s right hand in the years when 
Milner was acting as agent for the Irish bishops, during all the 
crises and dissensions over the Veto proposals. In the earlier 
phase around 1813 O’Connell and Milner together had con- 
ducted their vehement and uncompromising campaign against 
any sort of veto upon the appointment of bishops as a condition 
for granting Catholic Emancipation. The same questions had 
arisen again in the years when Dr Walsh was consecrated as 
Milner’s coadjutor and succeeded him as Vicar Apostolic. 
Their relations had therefore been much closer than the 
acquaintance which O’Connell naturally had with the other 
English bishops ; and when Dr Walsh proceeded to develop the 
work that Milner had started, by building churches and 
preparing to erect the first Catholic cathedral in Birmingham, 
and by extending Oscott so that it should become the principal 
seminary in England, O’Connell followed his progress and 
heard of his plans with the sympathetic interest of an old 
personal friend. 

Nor was O’Connell’s friendship with Bishop Walsh the only 
link of that kind between the leading Catholics of both coun- 
tries. In the Midlands, by the time that Wiseman arrived at 
Oscott as Dr Walsh’s coadjutor, the Earl of Shrewsbury at Alton 
Towers had become the acknowledged leader of the Catholic 
revival. In association with Ambrose Phillipps and the young 
convert architect Pigin, he was inaugurating a new era of 
church building and liturgical revival which was to have the 
widest influence. They had visions of England becoming 
Catholic again through the transformation-of the Established 
Church which seemed likely to follow from the Tractarian 
movement. As a group, these Tories and aristocrats, with their 
Young England affinities, were wholly out of sympathy with the 
liberal ideals and the boisterous methods of O’Connell and his 
friends. Yet Shrewsbury himself was an Irish as well as an 
English landowner; and he had married one of his Irish 
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cousins with estates in County Wexford. Moreover, he also had 
direct associations, since his schooldays at Stonyhurst, with 
some of the principal leaders of the Catholic resurgence in 
Ireland. Stonyhurst, when the Jesuits established their school 
there after being driven out from France in the revolution, 
began to attract the sons of the few prosperous Irish Catholics. 
Shrewsbury, had been there as a contemporary of the barrister 
Richard Lalér Sheil, who had been O’Connell’s principal 
ally during the campaign for Emancipation. And at Stonyhurst 
also he had known Thomas Wyse of Waterford, a gifted and 
industrious young social reformer, of fastidious tastes and 
distinguished connexions, who had married the daughter of 
Lucien Bonaparte. Both Sheil and Wyse had been among the 
first Catholics to be elected to the House of Commons; and they 
had each won important positions for themselves in the 
*thirties, when Wiseman’s attention was being first turned 
towards the prospects of a Catholic revival in England. 
Wiseman himself came from Irish stock of the same class 
as Wyse or Sheil. His family, like many others who were dis- 
possessed by the confiscations after the fall of the Stuarts, had 
gone to the Continent and built up a new life as merchants in 
Spain. Some of them had remained in Ireland and conducted 
the new Catholic trade with the Continent from there. 
Wiseman’s grandfather had been so engaged in Waterford ; and 
his son, the Cardinal’s father, had gone out to Seville. There he 
married, first, the daughter of a Spanish general, and after 
her death he had married an Irish lady from County Kilkenny. 
She was left a widow when the Cardinal was a small child, and 
soon she returned with him to Waterford. There, as he was to 
declare long afterwards on being presented with the freedom of 
Waterford City when he visited Ireland as a Cardinal, he had 
first learned to speak English. But he had been sent to Ushaw 
for his schooling ; and from there in 1818 he went out to Rome 
as one of the small group of ‘English” students who were to 
form the nucleus of the rea citated English College in Rome 
after the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars. He had been 
ordained there; had become its most brilliant student and its 
young vice-president, and before long its president, immersed in 
oriental studies and in the vivid world of ecclesiastical diplo- 
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macy in Rome, before he undertook his first protracted visit to 
England in the autumn of 1835. The success of his public 
lectures in London induced him to remain in England until the 
spring of 1836; and he made an extensive tour of the principal 
Catholic centres in England. 

It was in London at the end of 1835, when his public lectures 
had created a sensation and had attracted an unexpectedly dis- 
tinguished audience, that Wiseman was approached by Daniel 
O’Connell and another Irish barrister named Michael Quin, 
with an invitation to join them in founding a new quarterly 
review which should provide Catholic scholars and writers with 
an organ similar to the Edinburgh or the Quarterly. Wiseman 
would be returning to Rome and the management would have 
to be conducted in London. But it was intended that Wiseman 
should be the principal contributor, with O’Connell lending his 
name as an associate editor, and Quin in charge of the publica- 
tion. The meeting between the three founders is said to have 
taken place at St Patrick’s, Soho Square; and a table is still 
preserved there, which I believe now carries an inscription 
recording that it was used for their first conference. No full 
account survives of the arrangements that were made; but it 
seems that all three agreed to become in some sense joint pro- 
prietors of the new venture. Its importance in the subsequent 
history of the Catholic revival needs no emphasis. Wiseman 
himself appears to have seen its possibilities from the outset, and 
according to Wilfrid Ward’s biography,? he deliberately “‘pro- 
longed his visit to England until the appearance of the second 
number of the new Review, and then returned to Rome”’. 

Quin, who took charge during Wiseman’s absence, was a 
barrister who had joined the recently formed Reform Club in 
London, of which O’Connell was one of the founders/ His con- 
nexion with the Review did not last long; and the story of its 
first years came to light afterwards, when some discussion arose 
as to the financial responsibility for its continuance. O’Connell 
certainly cannot have had any intention of writing for it himself, 
unless on some special occasion. But it is quite clear that the 
initiative in suggesting it must have come from O’Connell, and 
also that he personally undertook to shoulder its financial liabili- 

1 Life of Wiseman, Vol. I, p. 253. 
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ties. That fact deserves special attention, because O’Connell’s 
financial position at this time was becoming really difficult. He 
had, since the Emancipation Act enabled him to sit in Parlia- 
ment, abandoned his immense practice as a junior at the Irish 
bar, which had earned him an income of some £8,000 a year, 
more than any junior or senior barrister had at that time ever 
earned. For some years he received a handsome income from 
the O’Connell Tribute, which was contributed as a voluntary 
offering by the Irish people, partly in gratitude for his achieve- 
ments but still more to enable him to devote himself entirely to 
their affairs as an M.P. But his political enemies had made a 
practice of contesting every election, in order to exhaust his 
funds; and almost every successful election was followed by 
petitions, which were brought on any pretext with the same 
object. Dependent, therefore, entirely upon a fluctuating and 
quite uncertain response to the organizers of the O’Connell 
Tribute, he had to maintain his personal establishments in 
London and Dublin as well as in County Kerry, as the leader of 
a national party, besides providing the bulk of these election 
expenses. It was in these conditions that he asked Wiseman to 


undertake the editorship of the Dublin Review, and made himself 
personally responsible for its debts. 

In William Fagan’s Life of O’Connell' there is a long quota- 
tion from the Tablet at a later period, which gives some interest- 
ing details concerning the inception and first years of the 
Dublin Review : 


The following statement, which appeared in the Tablet 
newspaper, will explain some further particulars in reference to 
Mr. O’Connell’s connexion with the Dublin Review. 

“We have long known, on the authority of more than one 
respectable gentleman, that Mr O’Connell, to free the Review 
from embarrassment, did advance other sums than those 
charged in the regular balance sheet of the Review. In order, 
however, not to trust to our own memory in the matter, we at 
once made application to a gentleman who was mixed up with 
the affairs of this periodical, at the time of its being started—we 
mean Mr Anstey—and at our request he has put down in 
writing the following statement of circumstances: 


1 Life of O’Connell Vol. II, pp. 594-7. There is a more general account of the 
founding of the Review in the Centenary number of the Dublin Review, April 1935. 
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***The sole conductor of the Dublin Review down to October 
1836 was the late Mr Quin, who was one of the proprietors. 
Some time in that month, I happened accidentally to meet him 
on my way from the Newcastle steam packet, which had just 
landed me at Blackwall. He took me aside, and informed me 
that, having received a lucrative appointment in Cuba, he was 
under the necessity of abandoning his engagements with the 
Review so abruptly, that unless somebody undertook it on the 
spot, the next number would not keep its time. He begged me to 
do it; and he informed me, in answer to my objections, that 
there would be no pecuniary demand, and that the greater part 
of the matter was already in type; and for the rest he recom- 
mended subjects. I then consented ; and he promised, if I called 
upon him the next day, to put me more in the way of it. I then 
went to Mr Bagshawe who, as I understood, held a general 
power of attorney for Dr Wiseman, another proprietor, who was 
then in Rome; and I gave him a full account of all that Mr Quin 
had told me, which surprised him much, as until then he had not 
heard anything of that gentleman’s Cuba project. He consented 
to act with me, when instructions could be got from Dr Wiseman, 
and from Mr O’Connell, the remaining proprietor. Next morn- 
ing I saw Mr Quin, who completed his instructions to me, and 
these I reported to Mr Bagshawe. 

“It was then agreed that, in case the funds at our disposal 
permitted the continuance of the Review, one of us should write 
to the Rev. Patrick Tierney, of Arundel, soliciting him to act as 
editor of the third number ; and in that view, it was also agreed 
that measures should be taken to raise a supplemental fund by 
voluntary contributions, and that gentlemen should be invited 
to meet us. Several meetings took place accordingly, both at 
Mr Lynch’s and at Mr Bagshawe’s chambers, and at one or two 
of them, Mr Gardom attended as Mr Quin’s solicitor. Accor- 
dingly money began to be collected. Mr Spooner, who had 
published No. II, was applied to; and he consented to bring out 
No. III at his own immediate cost, if he were properly indemni- 
fied. Mr O’Connell, to whom these proceedings had been 
regularly communicated, wrote to Mr Bagshawe, approving 
most warmly of all that had been done, and undertaking to give 
Mr Spooner the indemnity he sought. I remember that Mr 
Spooner expressed himself, at a meeting at Mr Lynch’s chambers, 
perfectly satisfied with that letter, and acted upon it without 
hesitation ever afterwards. I also remember that in the same or 
another letter, also read by Mr Bagshawe at Mr Lynch’s 
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chambers, Mr O’Connell gave Mr Bagshawe full authority to 
draw upon him, to an amount, limited only by the deficiency 
in the funds, which should render such an application necessary. 
He said that as to using his name, that he left to Mr Bagshawe’s 
discretion. If he thought it advantageous to use it, let him do so. 
If, which was probable, the use of the name would prejudice the 
Review with English Catholics, let him keep it back. But whether 
Mr O’Connell’s name was, or was not any longer to be connected with 
the Review, Mr Bagshawe was nevertheless to draw upon him to the 
full amount of any deficiency. | remember that Mr Bagshawe at the 
time spoke very much of this generous and disinterested conduct 
of the Liberator, and that many persons were influenced by it— 
as to their own subscriptions. 

“* “Tf, on the face of the Review accounts, in the possession of 
the present “conductors”, only £380 appear to have been 
actually drawn for by Mr Bagshawe, that only shows that he found 
it unnecessary to avail himself, to any larger extent, of Mr 
O’Connell’s noble offer. On the subject of those accounts I have 
no personal knowledge ; having almost immediately after the date 
of Mr O’Connell’s letter, abandoned my undertaking to Mr 
Quin, from the impossibility of performing it. 

***Mr Bagshawe thenceforward acted alone, and in the names 
of Dr Wiseman, and Mr O’Connell. The third number was 
brought out by Mr Tierney, under Mr Bagshawe’s auspices. 

“**A permanent arrangement was then discussed, among the 
friends and supporters of the Review, and at last effected. At the 
meeting which took place, I attended amongst others. I remem- 
ber that a good deal of difficulty as to the arrangement was 
caused by Mr Quin’s sudden abandonment of his Cuba scheme, 
and his determination to retain his rights as co-proprietor in the 
Review. The subscribers in general (although Lord Beaumont 
and some other gentlemen were on his side) seemed averse to his 
resuming the editorship; and accordingly that devolved at first 
on Mr Smith (now of the Catholic Institute), and ultimately on 
Mr Bagshawe. But his right, as proprietor, was a very different 
thing. It did not depend upon any one but Mr Quin himself to 
say whether he should or should not retain that. He set a high 
value upon his share in the Review, as well as upon his literary 
contributions to the two first numbers, which it seems, had not 
been paid for, at least some of them. I think I remember his 
claims to have been often stated to me, by himself, at more than 
£1,000. However that may be, he afterwards comprised the 
matter with Mr O’Connell. I remember being informed by 
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Mr Bagshawe at the time that ““Mr O’Connell had behaved very 
generously and had made it worth Quin’s while to retire from 
the proprietorship”. This was confirmed soon afterwards by 
Mr O’Connell himself. I never heard it doubted by any one 
until last year. 

“It is pretty clear that, whatever may have been the amount 
which Mr O’Connell paid Mr Quin, this last transaction was a 
private one, and therefore not very likely to appear upon the 
face of the Dublin Review accounts. Thus, it may be quite true 
that these disclose that a sum of £380 in all, was received from 
Mr O’Connell by his publishers and conductors; while at the 
same time much more may have been received from him by 
Mr Quin and other people.’ ” 


That tribute to O’Connell’s generosity, and the evidence it 
gives of his readiness to efface himself entirely in case the 
Review might be prejudiced by being associated with his name, 
is the more remarkable because Mr Anstey was an English 
Catholic who regarded O’Connell with positive dislike. Anstey 
was an able barrister in London, who was frequently consulted 
for legal opinions at a later stage by some of the Young Ireland 


party. After O’Connell’s death, Smith O’Brien prevailed upon 
them to have him elected M.P. for Youghal, as an Englishman 
who openly favoured Repeal. But his private letters contain 
frequent expressions of protest against O’Connell’s insistence 
upon party pledges, and his political activities generally. 
It was not until after O’Connell’s death that Anstey gave any 
active encouragement to the Repeal movement. Mr Bagshawe, 
to whom the story also alludes, was a well-known Q.C. during 
Wiseman’s earlier years in London, and was intimately con- 
nected with many Catholic movements at that time. But he 
likewise had no affection for O’Connell and disliked his politics. 

Wiseman at any rate must have been aware of O’Connell’s 
generosity in regard to the Dublin Review, besides being in- 
debted to him for the original invitation to join in founding it. 
He soon came to regard it as an almost indispensable platform, 
and he wrote for it on many subjects during his last years as 
rector of the English College in Rome. Wilfrid Ward records? 
that when Wiseman consented to become one of its editors, he 


1 Life of Wiseman, Vol. I, p. 249. 
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made it a condition, “a necessary one considering O’Connell’s 
position at the time, that no extreme political views should be 
introduced into the Review”. And he added that “I considered 
myself as associated [with the other two editors] to represent the 
theological and religious elements in the journal”. Ward adds 
that ‘“Wiseman has given as the chief motive which induced him 
to join in the enterprise, his keen interest in the Oxford Move- 
ment and the importance of dealing fully with it in the Review’’. 
In that purpose he quickly succeeded. Newman and his friends 
were already reading the Dublin Review with anxious and rather 
frightened attention when Wiseman came to Oscott in the 
autumn of 1840. His article on the analogy between the claims 
of the Tractarians and those of the Donatists, which had been 
disposed of by St Augustine in a famous phrase, was at that 
very time being keenly discussed among the Oxford men. 
Newman had been made extremely uncomfortable when his 
disciples asked him to give them the answer to it. 

Of Wiseman personally they had received most favourable 
reports, from the few Catholics like the young convert Ambrose 
Phillipps, who had as yet succeeded in establishing contact with 
them ; and from some of Wiseman’s many non-Catholic friends 
like Moncton Milnes, who found him a delightful companion 
when they were in Rome. Newman himself had met Wiseman 
there when he went to Rome with Hurrell Froude in the winter 
before the Tractarian movement first came to life with Pusey’s 
sermon on the “National Apostasy”. Froude had reported then 
that “‘we mean to make as much as we can out of our acquaint- 
ance with Monsignor Wiseman, who is really too nice a person 
to talk nonsense about”. But Froude had died soon afterwards, 
and so much had happened in the interval. Yet Moncton 
Milnes at least could have told them of Wiseman’s friendship 
with Lord Shrewsbury; and they probably hoped that he, at 
any rate, would keep O’Connell at arm’s length. But in fact 
Wiseman was going to Oscott to become coadjutor to the same 
Bishop Walsh who had kept in touch with O’Connell ever 
since their schooldays together at St Omer and had supported 
him strongly over the Veto controversy. And before long 
O’Connell was one of the most conspicuous of the famous men 
who began to visit Wiseman at the new Oscott. Only a few 
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years were to pass before Newman himself was one of the 
widening group of illustrious visitors who were observed 
with awe by the boys at the school. Wiseman was a figure- 
head rather than an active president. Among his pupils was 
Lord Acton, who recalled! to Wilfrid Ward for Wiseman’s 
biography : 


I don’t think that the President amalgamated all these or 
inflamed them with his spirit or gave them any very definite 
direction. He was thinking of other things, and looking far ahead, 
and these other things were what characterised him. We used to 
see him with Lord Shrewsbury, with O’Connell, with Father 
Mathew, with a Mesopotamian patriarch, with Newman, with 
Pugin, and we had a feeling that Oscott, next to Pekin, was a 
centre of the world. 


Bernard Smith, who had once been Newman’s curate at 
Littlemore, and had preceded him as a convert, had gone at 
once to Oscott and was there as a member of its staff for five 
years from 1842. He too recalls visits to Oscott by O’Connell, 
among a mixed list of celebrities which included Gladstone and 
Lord Lyttelton and the Duc de Bordeaux. And he recalls? 
particularly how the genial side of Wiseman would become 
apparent in O’Connell’s company. “The Celtic element in him 
showed itself strongly on that occasion,”’ Bernard Smith writes, 
*‘as O’Connell and he walked about the College arm in arm, 
telling good stories to each other and laughing heartily.” That 
was not the aspect of Wiseman that appealed particularly to 
Newman, but from Wiseman he must have gathered some side- 
lights on O’Connell to mitigate his earlier prejudice against him. 
It was O’Connell, when all was said, who had brought the 
Dublin Review into existence and financed it during a period 
when its survival was very doubtful. And the Dublin Review had 
meant much to Newman, not merely because of the controver- 
sial articles by Wiseman and others which had helped him to 
understand something of the Catholic Church, which he had so 
totally misunderstood for years. It had brought him personal 
friends to whom he owed much, not least Dr Russell of 


1 Life of Wiseman, Vol. I, p. 349. 2 Life of Wiseman, Vol. 1, p. 350. 
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Maynooth. Russell had soon become one of the chief contribu- 
tors to the Review, and for some years he was virtually its 
editor. As such, Dr Russell had called upon Newman once at 
Oxford, and had entered into correspondence with him in a 
gentle and sympathetic way. When the time came for Newman’s 
ultimate surrender at Littlemore, Dr Russell was apparently 
the only Catholic priest of his acquaintance to whom Newman 
would have been willing to have recourse, had it not been that 
the shy Italian Passionist Father Dominic Barberi had been 
watching for years for that very moment, and through his 
closely cherished friendship with Dalgairns was invited to 
Littlemore at the critical hour. 

In time Dr Russell became president of Maynooth ; and long 
afterwards Newman was to write of him in the Apologia that “he 
had perhaps more to do with my conversion than any one 
else. . . . He sent me at different times several letters; he was 
always gentle, mild, unobtrusive, uncontroversial. He let me 
alone.”’ He had been in fact the very opposite of what Newman 
and his friends had always imagined that the Irish clergy would 
be. Yet, if it had not been for O’Connell’s equally gentle and 
unobtrusive conduct in regard to the Dublin Review, it could 
scarcely have happened that Newman and the future president 
of Maynooth would have ever established such relations of 
close sympathy while Newman was still living his secluded life 
in his hermitage at Littlemore. 

Dents GwyYNN 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TODAY 
—A BELGIAN VIEW 


BSERVANT foreigners studying a given country and its 
C Restate have, whatever their disadvantages in other 
respects, at least this advantage over the people of the country 
in question that they can survey the wood as a whole and do 
not fail to see the wood for the trees. Moreover it is easier for 
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them to conduct the study with a certain detachment and a 
freedom from inherited prejudices. This consideration might 
seem sufficient to arouse a certain interest in an article entitled 
‘Regards sur l’Anglicanisme contemporain” contributed to the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique for February 1947 even apart from 
the fact that the writer, Father Jean Gonsette, S.J., is clearly 
well informed as well as sympathetic. 

I propose then, without attempting to translate or even 
fully to synopsize the article, to call attention to its chief 
features. 

The writer’s frame of mind in approaching his subject may 
be gauged by his opening paragraph which runs as follows: 
“The spectacle of the Church of England usually casts the 
continental Catholic into a state of perplexity mingled with 
regrets. Accustomed as he is to the solid framework of Catholic 
dogma, he experiences uneasiness and discomfort in contem- 
plating the coexistence of so many ill-assorted not to say con- 
tradictory views all claiming to be under the same allegiance 
and to belong to the same denomination. And he will talk 
about Anglicanism as he might talk about democracy or about 
the ‘hircocerf’, convenient expressions but devoid of a precise 
meaning and merely used to cover over phenomena in which 
he fails to see any coherence with a factitious verbal entity.” 
But he goes on to point out a mistake which such people often 
make, viz. they look at Anglicanism from the doctrinal angle, 
and to do so is to condemn themselves to understanding 
nothing at all about it. For, however legitimate such a point of 
view may be, it is, historically speaking, secondary. Angli- 
canism is no doubt essentially religious, but it is in its origins 
civil; it is the result of a certain position taken up by the tem- 
poral power in respect of the Papacy and this original position 
has governed its development ever since. 

There follows a sketch of the rise and early evolution of the 
schism. This is familiar ground to readers of THE CLercy 
Review and need not be set forth here. The writer shows how 
the schism, though its author, Henry VIII, never intended it 
to affect the dogmatic teaching of the Church, inevitably 
opened the door to the doctrinal innovations of the continent 
and created in England two contending parties, conservative 
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and innovating. Thus the curious situation arose that though 
neither party wanted to have recourse to the civil power in 
matters of faith, they were both forced to do so. The result 
was a perpetual oscillation on the part of that power between 
the two tendencies, and attempts to placate both by a series of 
compromises. Moreover it was in the nature of things that the 
civil power, ordained as it was of its very nature to social and 
political ends, should be continually tempted to accommodate 
spiritual interests to its own temporal aims and objects. 

He shows next how gradually there developed within 
Anglicanism, or rather within English Protestantism in general, 
two mentalities, two different religious tendencies. One of 
them was a spirit of apostolic tradition that felt the need of 
some visible doctrinal authority embodied in hierarchical suc- 
cession; on the other hand a mentality of purely scriptural 
inspiration claiming an invisible doctrinal authority under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost in the individual consciousness. 
‘But in practice both these authorities may be overridden by 
the authority of the temporal power. 

This situation led to “four hundred years of dramatic epi- 
sodes”. The two parties won, turn about, shortlived and un- 
satisfying victories. They could win the support of the tem- 
poral power only by submitting to its interferences which was a 
spiritual defeat, while to reject the tutelage of the Crown was 
to hand over its favours to their adversaries, which would be 
a sort of suicide. 

In such circumstances any clear and precise doctrinal 
teaching became well-nigh impossible and our author quotes 
Bishop Gore as admitting that there is no part of the Church 
that has so grievously sinned as the Church of England by its 
neglect of all definite religious teaching. 

And what of the doctrinal authority of the temporal power? 
Our author quotes Dean Church as writing that the Reforma- 
tion had in a bold and courageous manner substituted the un- 
defined authority of the Crown for the authority of the Pope, 
but the Crown was supposed to be Christian and deeply 
religious and prepared to act in harmony with the Church and 
its representatives. Unfortunately the reality proved very dif- 
ferent. For the civil power was as often as not wholly secular 
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and even hostile. The incompetence of the civil power to deal 
with matters ecclesiastical was glaringly exemplified in the 
famous debate on the revision of the Prayer Book in the British 
House of Commons in 1927-28. Since then, our author con- 
siders, the deficiencies of the civil power have displayed them- 
selves more and more obviously, as for instance in the case of 
two recent government publications, viz. Church Work and 
Report of the New Towns Committee ; which show pitiful ignorance 
of religious conditions in England, and in particular an indif- 
ference amounting to disdain towards the Established Church. 

Father Gonsette bases himself on The Church of England, Its 
Way, Truth and Life, by G. Branson, for the statement that for 
the past one hundred years the influence of the Anglo-Catholic 
right wing is in constant progression and has penetrated, in 
varying degrees, into the vast majority of parishes. This influ- 
ence is felt most noticeably in the liturgical domain. Our author 
describes in this connexion an experience of his own. [The 
present writer had quite similar experiences in Sussex, in Lon- 
don, and in Cambridge.] Entering a little church near Oxford 
Street on the evening of Holy Thursday, 1946, he saw a notice 
indicating the hours of Masses, confessions, and communions. 
Round the walls were statues covered with the ritual purple 
veils; in front of a side altar covered with flowers and candles 
and containing the reserved Sacrament, knelt a man wearing 
a soutane; the little sanctuary lamp bore witness to faith in 
the Real Presence. In many other places a similar renaissance 
is to be seen. 

It would, according to our author, be a mistake to speak 
of this revival as merely liturgical and exterior, still less as 
though it were merely romantic sentiment. The doctrinal revival 
is no less manifest and no less real. Our Lady is restored to her 
true place in the Divine economy; her feasts and those of the 
Saints are again celebrated throughout the liturgical year: 
Relics are once more venerated and prayers for thé departed 
are recited. Even very Catholic, Roman Catholic, devotions 
have been revived—the Stations of the Cross, Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Three Hours on Good Friday, the 
Feast of Christ the King. All this entails and involves belief 
in the Communion of Saints, Purgatory, the sacrificial character 
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of the Mass, the Real Presence, and many other Catholic 
beliefs long forgotten, or forsworn. 

All this has not been brought about without opposition on 
the part of the Left Wing of Anglicanism, an opposition ob- 
streperous at times (as in recent incidents) but sporadic and 
ineffective, for the mass of the English people is indifferent and 
the civic authorities think it expedient to turn the blind eye to 
the illegalities of the innovators. But illegalities they are, and 
these interruptions and demonstrations bring out the inherent 
and fundamental weakness of the Anglican system which leads 
inevitably to a conflict between legality (on which its own very 
existence as an Established Church is based) and the claims of 
truth, Christian tradition, and conscience. 

For the conflict within the Church of England as by law 
established is not merely a matter of discipline and ritualistic 
practices, not merely a question of the interpretation of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. It is much more fundamental. There are 
Anglican writers to be found today who openly repudiate the 
Anglican schism and deplore the Reformation itself. Father 
Gonsette quotes Canon J. C. L. Dart (An ABC Guide to the 
Faith and Practice of the Church of England 1946) as follows [not 
having the English text I am obliged to retranslate]: “The 
Church of Rome had begun at the Council of Trent a great 
movement of reform. Alas! the impatience of well-meaning 
people, the greed of those who coveted ecclesiastical property, 
the swelling wave of nationalism, the shameful sensuality and 
ambition of a wicked king brought about in England as in 
other northern countries a premature reformation. It destroyed 
the unity of Christendom and completed the rupture with 
Rome, the Mother Church. For a time the Church of England 
lost the beauty and dignity of its inherited worship and saw itself 
exposed to the infection ofnumerous Protestant heresies” (p.130). 

The Oxford Movementjmay be said to have begun in 1833 
with Keble’s challenge to the secular power. Since then “tout 
le printemps de vie liturgique et dogmatique a fleuri en dehors 
du contréle civil”. Church reorganization has gone on inde- 
pendently of the State, a coach and four has been driven 
through the Thirty-Nine Articles (described by one writer as the 
“forty strokes save one”, in allusion to those inflicted on St 

Vol. xxvili 2D 
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Paul), every effort is made to represent the Church of England 
as the National rather than the State Church and to shake off 
the shackles of State control. 

Unfortunately this is by no means an easy matter, and that 
for several reasons. In the first place there is the actual strangle- 
hold, so to speak, of the State over the Church in the matter, 
among others, of finance. It would be worse than pharisaical 
for us to sneer at the Anglican clergy for taking that aspect of 
things into serious consideration. The second is the question of 
what is to be substituted for the authority, and the power, of 
the State over matters ecclesiastical. Has the Anglican hierarchy 
the required authority and power? Its manner of acting does 
not inspire one with confidence that it possesses within itself any 
such authority. In his address of 8 November, 1946, Dr Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, called upon the Nonconformists to 
accept the episcopate by way of a first step towards reunion. 
But either they will accept the episcopate as the sole power 
of orders, which will hardly appeal to them, or they will see 
in it merely an administrative function, which will hardly be 
enough for Anglicans. 

As things are at present the bishops, in Father Gonsette’s 
phrase, are neither the motive power nor the steering gear of 
their church. They can do little more in their charges than 
register like a seismograph the resultant of conflicting forces. 
Yet Anglicans rather plume themselves, even still, on repre- 
senting in a harmonious synthesis various tendencies which in 
point of fact are irreconcilable—Anglicanism, Catholicism, and 
Evangelism.? 

There must have been at all times in the Church of England 
thoughtful men who felt acutely its isolation from the rest of 
Christendom. Many earnest souls have been sick with the nos- 
talgia of the lost unity. But more than ever it is felt today that 
any real unity must include in the first place the Church of 
Rome. “It is clear,” writes Canon Dart, “‘that the schism which 
severs Canterbury from Rome is a deadly sin; this situation is 
contrary to the will of our Lord and involves separation from 
our Mother. If it is unthinkable that a Lambeth Conference 
should have any other Chairman than the Archbishop of 

1 So the Rev. Walter Carey in The Church of England Vindicated (Mowbray, 1946). 
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Canterbury, it is still more unthinkable that the Church could 
have any centre of unity other than the Papacy. Ifever the Church 
is to be one again it can become so only under the présidence 
(? chairmanship) of the successor of St Peter” (p. 118). But 
regarding the nature of this presidency there are nearly as 
many opinions as there are individuals. How many think of 
frankly coming under the authority of Rome? Dr Jalland has 
gone further in this direction than anybody else. In his book 
The Church and the Papacy, he states the position accurately—if 
there is to be reunion, then either Anglicanism must acknow- 
ledge the divine origin of the Papacy or else the Roman church 
must repudiate it. There is no middle way. He sees clearly, as 
Spencer Jones had seen long before, that the Roman church 
cannot do this without committing suicide. Father Gonsette 
then quotes Dr Jalland’s conclusions as summarized in the 
latter’s work (p. 22 and again pp. 542-3) and says that no 
Catholic could state the case for the Papacy more convincingly. 
It is true, of course, that Dr Jalland cannot speak for the 
Anglican Church. But who can? 

With full consciousness of his limitations as an observer 
from outside Father Gonsette proceeds to add a few thoughts 
suggested to his mind by his study of present-day Anglicanism. 
They are rather too long to translate and not easy to sum- 
marize. The first might perhaps be expressed as Christianity’s 
pressing need for a united front in a struggle in which every- 
thing is at stake. Christianity has ever been the object of attacks 
—Islam, libertinism, rationalism, modernism. But now the idea 
of the Mystical Body is faced with the ideal ofeconomic man and 
with the denial ofeverything that Christianity stands for. There- 
fore, Christians of the world unite! Ut sint unum sicut et nos... 

But reunion must be a bilateral contract, and if it is to be 
preceded on the part of Anglicans by an examination of con- 
science, Catholics would do well to examine theirs too. Great 
Catholic historians and Popes such as Adrian VI have ad- 
mitted the Church’s heavy burden of responsibility for the 
Reformation. And in the maintenance of disunion, indifference, 
contempt, and even hatred on the part of many Catholics have 
not been without deplorable effects. 

Reunion will not come about without long and patient 
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preparation on our side as well as on that of our separated 
brethren. We must come to understand their point of view and 
realize just what are the obstacles which, in their minds, block 
the path to reunion. We must exert ourselves to remove mis- 
understandings such as the dread of mere absorption with con- 
sequent loss of characteristics which are rightly cherished, 
characteristics which have a religious as well as a national 
value. We must ask ourselves whether such fears are entirely 
unfounded. There have been times and circumstances which 
tended to give undue prominence to the Latin and even the 
Italian aspects of Catholicism. Father Gonsette points out how 
of late years the Popes have reacted against this tendency. 
Witness the exemption of the Eastern Churches from the new 
code of Canon Law, the encouragement of the Eastern rites, the 
fostering of a native clergy in the Missions and the preservation 
of native usages,! the creation of Cardinals in distant parts of 
the world. 

Then again, when we call upon those outside the Church 
to submit to the full truth of Catholic doctrine, we must our- 
selves be clear as to what precisely we ask them to accept. 
Father Gonsette instances the doctrine of Papal infallibility, 
which is such a stumbling block to prospective converts. They 
are told that this infallibility is co-extensive with that of the 
Church, but the limits of this latter have not been distinctly 
drawn and even the notion of the Church has not reached its 
complete maturity. 

In conclusion he says that we have to deal with Anglicans 
and not with Anglicanism. For the Church of England as a 
church exists on a different plane from the Church of Rome; 
it is a national institution without any unity derived either from 
its hierarchy or from its rule of faith. But this fact ought not 
to hinder us from either prayer or action. ‘““There are too many 
genuine virtues in Anglicanism for us to fail to see in it the 
workings of Divine grace; there is in it a moving Christian 
ardour too great for us to refuse to respond to it.” 


STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


1 A recent and striking instance is the permission to sing the entire liturgy in 
the Iroquois language. Another is the definite authorization of certain Chinese 
customs formerly considered superstitious. 
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O the Catholic grounded in philosophy, and especially to 

the priest, there is something bordering on the pathetic in 
the efforts which are being made by jurists, publicists and 
writers of all kinds to work out some system of living by which 
man will not be at the mercy of unchecked force and naked 
power. The problem of the definition of minimum human 
rights, and especially of their protection in a just system of 
society, is by far the greatest problem of our age. Could it be 
satisfactorily settled so many of the other problems, economic, 
social and legal, would be much more open to solution. 

Mr Bienenfeld has written a painstaking and important 
book on this very subject and has much to say in it which is of 
great value. In fact his introduction, entitled ““The Two Con- 
ceptions of Justice’, is a thoughtful and challenging essay which 
goes to the root of most of the problem. He sees quite clearly 
that the modern problem depends upon a conception of the 
relation of justice to the state. Either the state’s duty is to 
serve justice or justice itself will become the servant of the 
rulers. The crucial change in outlook took place in the six- 
teenth century. Machiavelli first produced a coherent treatise, 
in which government was based on force and cunning; but it 
was a deeper change which provided the mental atmosphere 
in which Machiavelli’s teaching could breathe. “Though de- 
fended only seldom in theory, in practice the doctrine of the 
superiority of the State over Justice was made prevalent by the 
victory of German Protestantism. That movement, originating 
as a protest against the suppression of the liberty of the con- 
science of the individual, soon changed into a creed which 
preached the omnipotence of the State and its monarch, how- 
ever small his domain might be. Popery was attacked for hav- 
ing abandoned that spirit of Justice taught to mankind in the 
Sermon on the Mount; but when the supremacy of the Pope 

1 Rediscovery of Justice. By F. R. Bienenfeld. Demy 8vo. Pp. 263. (George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. 15s.) Making International Law Work. By George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. Demy 8vo. Pp. x + 266. (Stevens & Sons. 12s. 6d.) 


Christian Philosophy in the Common Law. By Richard O'Sullivan, K.C. Aquinas 
Papers No. 6. (Blackfriars Publications, Oxford. 2s. 6d.) 
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as the Vicar of Christ had been denied, innumerable princes, 
who had increased their power by the confiscation of eccle- 
siastical estates, donned the mantle of infallible authority. 
From then onwards the individual ruler could decree what the 
religious and political aims of his subjects were to be; the 
principle cuius regio, illius religio, the axiom that the creed of the 
subjects had to follow that of the rulers, replaced the universal 
faith. At this period the doctrine was evolved that no State was 
bound by the rules of morality and that Law and international 
relations were no longer dependent on Justice. The less religion 
formed the basis for the actions of the rulers, the more rapidly 
grew the indifference of the governments to morality in their 
foreign, and often in their internal, policies.” 

Above all, the author emphasizes—as is so rarely done—the 
evil results of the work of the German historical school of law 
when it attacked the natural law theories of the eighteenth 
century. It may be true that the natural law of the Enlighten- 
ment was a theoretical conception, unhistorical in its founda- 
tion, springing from an entirely imaginary social contract and 
divorced from the Catholic tradition where its roots really lay. 
But by its destruction the historical school replaced an idealist 
conception with the sheer positivism which accepts the fact of 
rule as a justification for rule. ‘“‘As regards its practical effects 
on the European continent, the triumph of this new German 
doctrine can scarcely be overestimated. For the first time in 
European history every State’s independence from moral rule 
was officially proclaimed. Simultaneously, Justice was presented 
as a fabrication, refuted by experience, and without value and 
relevance in practical politics. When faith in Justice evaporated 
and Justice was no longer placed above Law, power no longer 
served Justice; Justice, on the contrary, became the servant of 
power. The ominous doctrine of the Power-State was born, and, 
when the Bismarck government adopted it, theory turned 
into tragic practice. It was that spiritual catastrophe, that 
collapse of the belief in eternal justice, that conception of the 
amoral and ruthless State, which sowed the seeds of the First 
and Second World Wars, changed solemn agreements into 
scraps of paper, and eventually reduced Europe to a desert.” 

The trouble is, in fact, that modern jurisprudence has found 
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nothing to replace the integral conception of society which was 
the great fruit of mediaeval thought in philosophy and theology. 
Even today the vague ideals of justice, equality and human 
brotherhood are a fast-fraying remnant torn from the seamless 
robe of mediaeval doctrine and tragically unravelling in brutal 
hands. 

Mr Bienenfeld’s book has an original approach to the sub- 
ject of Justice in society and in international relations and one 
which calls for commendation. His first part is entitled “Justice 
in the Nursery” and emphasizes the human and personal as- 
pects of cuique suum in relations between parents and children, 
and among the children in a family. He goes on in Part Two to 
deal with “Justice in Society”, pursuing the idea from the 
conception of the rights of man to the organization of the 
Security Council and the International Court of Justice. All 
this superstructure, with its somewhat obscure treatment of the 
problem of natural law, leads up to a strong appeal for a mini- 
mum Bill of Human Rights, as the true basis of international 
relations. The trouble, however, arises when the source of these 
human rights is sought. On this subject, and in almost all that 
he writes on the question of natural law, Mr Bienenfeld is too 
obviously influenced by the theories of modern Freudian psy- 
chology and comparative religion to be a safe guide or even to 
present a coherent picture. This is a great pity, as some of his 
historical summaries are of considerable value. His treatment, 
for example, of the history of France, during the nineteenth 
century, and its attempts to balance the conflicting claims of 
different and apparently self-contradictory “rights of man” is 
a masterly piece of analysis and compression. But the book is 
fundamentally unsound, precisely because it fails to situate 
man in his position as the creature and agent of the omnipotent 
designer and ruler of the universe. St Thomas would have 
explained easily to Mr Bienenfeld that the final cause is an 
essential element in law and that there can be no coherent 
jurisprudence without reference to purpose. Mr Bienenfeld’s 
reading in philosophy and theology has not been up to the 
level of his more technical studies in jurisprudence. 

A bock of a different type, more concrete in approach and 
occasionally more technical in manner, is Making Internationai 
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Law Work, a joint effort by Professor Keeton and Dr Schwar- 
zenberger. It is a very readable work, full of sound judgements 
and mature wisdom, not attempting flights into theory, but 
discussing the details of organization by which the machinery 
of international justice might be made to work. 

More than seven years ago one of the authors of this book 
wrote a most trenchant criticism of Mr E. H. Carr’s “Twenty 
Years’ Crisis” in the Modern Law Review and his remarks are 
worth repeating here. 


“For Professor Carr, all those who study or participate in 
international affairs are divided into two classes—the ‘Utopians’ 
and the ‘realists’. In his view there can be no question which 
are the sheep and which are the goats. The ‘realists’, curiously 
enough, are those who live in a world of artificial rules of their 
own construction, which dissolve at a whiff of grape-shot. Their 
world is at the moment in ruins around them, and there is no 
sign that Humpty-Dumpty will ever be put together again. 
What emerges from the war may be something very different 
from what any so-called ‘Utopians’ ever planned, but at least 
Utopians have the merit of having perceived that the game of 
make-believe practised in Europe for the last two hundred years 
is over.” 


The same spirit pervades the present book. It starts with a 
brief review of the breakdown of the mediaeval unity and the 
new approach to international law, introduced by Grotius. It 
discusses both the functions of international law and (somewhat 
less successfully) the functions of international morality, analyses 
the failure of the League of Nations and goes on to speak of the 
prospects of success for any international organization in the 
post-war world. Perhaps the most important admission in the 
book occurs at the end of the last section, where the authors 
frankly admit that organization for peace and justice is not 
more than a means to an end and that ultimately the-question 
is one of individual conscience and decision. “The new or- 
ganization can only be regarded as machinery through which 
nations can build up the habit of co-operation for the peaceful 
development of the earth; but the habit of co-operation itself 
involves a change in national attitudes towards world prob- 
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lems, and in the last resort changed national attitudes involve 
corresponding changes in individual attitudes towards world 
problems. 

“That change can be variously defined. A priest would 
describe it as a change of heart, and a Christian priest would 
go further and speak of the application of Christian principles 
to the world’s ills. An economist would speak of the evolution 
of a world economy in place of the conflicting national econo- 
mies of today. The lawyer would describe the problem as the 
substitution of world government under the rule of law for the 
competitive national sovereignties which are responsible for 
world wars, or the Marxist might speak of the world common- 
wealth of socialist States. Yet all these approaches have the 
same end in view, though the manner in which it is described 
will vary. In addition, another feature is common to all these 
patterns of planning a world community: the process by 
which the desired end is achieved is an educational process— 
undoubtedly the most difficult educational process which has 
ever been undertaken. But unless it is undertaken now, a great 
opportunity will be missed, and there will be little hope for the 
realization of the rule of law in world affairs.” 

After these somewhat dry and technical treatises it is a 
refreshment and relief to come to Mr Richard O’Sullivan’s 
essay. His paper occupies a bare sixty pages, and yet contrives 
to give a most remarkable conspectus of the history of the 
Common Law in this country. That Common Law grew out 
of the recognition of “‘the existence and operation of a system 
of Natural Law” which “‘declared that human law must not be 
at variance with it, that if human law contradicted the Natural 
Law it is invalid, and should not be enforced”. This Natural 
Law was, so to speak, the raw material on which the great 
English jurists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, above all 
Henry of Bracton, built up the system of mediaeval English 
law. Mr O’Sullivan gives a great place to the Inns of Court 
and their importance both before and after the rejection of the 
Canon Law by Henry VIII. He shows that Bracton’s concep- 
tion of the fellowship of a free community and the great tra- 
dition of the dignity of the human person, based as they both 
were-on the recognition of God’s law, are the true foundation 
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of English legal greatness. He rightly speaks of St Thomas More 
as the incarnation of English law and equity. And he brings 
home to the reader in an unusual context the catastrophe 
which fell on this country so far as its legal history was con- 
cerned at the Reformation.! Since that time steady deteriora- 
tion has gone on. Force has superseded right. The Christian 
conception of man, of marriage and of society has been whittled 
away ; and the future looks very black indeed. 

Mr O’Sullivan’s survey is both noble in its conception and 
moving in the force with which it brings home to the reader 
the terrible degradation which the ordinary human person has 
suffered in the eyes of our law. We need throughout the whole 
range of legal relationship a reaffirmation of the dignity of the 
ordinary man, the handiwork of God the creator, redeemed by 
the blood of Christ. Mr O’Sullivan ends his paper by the quo- 
tation from Professor Chambers’ great book: “‘More’s far- 
sighted outlook was neglected amid the selfish despotisms of his 
age: yet his words, his acts, and his sufferings were consis- 
tently, throughout life, based upon principles which have sur- 
vived him. More was killed, but these principles must, in the 
end, triumph. If they do not, the civilization of Europe is 


doomed.” What a responsibility for all who claim the patronage 
of the great Chancellor and Martyr! 


ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


1 See also the remarkable-paper entitled ““Natural Law and Common Law”, 
which Mr. O’Sullivan read before the Grotius Society in 1945, and which has 
recently been published in Volume 31 of the Transactions of that Society. This 
recalling of English lawyers to their Catholic origins is a work of the greatest 
importance, and Mr. O’Sullivan’s paper is, in my view, a magnificent example 
of true Catholic action, 
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A PLEA FOR A 
CHEAPER MISSAL AND BREVIARY 


EVER, I suppose, since the mediaeval service books of 
Nite Church in all their artistic beauty gave place to the 
printed volume, have Missals and Breviaries been so beautifully 
produced as they are today. But they are getting too expensive, 
and all the signs are that they will continue to cost more and 
more, whilst priests in common with the rest of the post-war 
community will grow steadily poorer. 

But priests must have Missals and Breviaries somehow; is it 
beyond the wit of our Papal publishers to. produce a “‘utility” 
edition to tide us over the next few difficult years whilst keeping 
on sale for the few who can still afford them the luxurious 
volumes we should all prefer? 

Any number of parishes in England, not to speak of poverty- 
. stricken Missions throughout the Empire, are totally unable to 
pay £11 or more for a new altar Missal, and must perforce 
carry on with dilapidated and sadly out-of-date volumes which 
are a disgrace to the sanctuary. There must be thousands of 
priests trying to say a valid Office out of tattered Breviaries 
stuffed full of loose leaves of new Offices and Rubrics who 
would be only too glad to get rid of all this makeshift if only sets 
of Breviaries did not cost £9 or £10. 

Whilst staying in Brittany after the first world war I 
found that the diocesan Ordo was more than twice the size of 
my English Ordo; the reason was that the majority of priests 
there were too poor to buy new Breviaries and were still using 
the pre-1913 edition. This, of course, entailed very copious 
directions in the Ordo, and I never quite discovered how they 
*‘made do’’. If matters were so bad then, what must be the 
state of Missals and Breviaries throughout Europe in 1947? It 
is quite bad enough to have had to keep a 1914 Breviary up to 
date; the new Office of the Sacred Heart with its Octave is a 
stout little pamphlet in itself! A thoroughly out-of-date Breviary 
is not only as a rule a very soiled and dilapidated book, uh- 
pleasant to handle, but, what is even worse, it makes the saying 
of the Divine Office a tiresome and tedious business instead 
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of the spiritual pleasure and refreshment the Church meant it 
to be. 

What are the essentials of a Breviary? How much of our 
new ten-guinea edition is really necessary? What would an 
‘austerity model” at half the price look like? 

It would have to be on paper good enough to last nine or ten 
years. The type would need to be good enough for the over- 
forties. The binding would have to be strong, for a Breviary has 
to stand up to much harder wear than any other book in one’s 
library ; but it could be as severely plain as a Public Library 
binding. One sad loss in such a Breviary, suffered in the 
interests of economy, would probably be the very attractive 
two-colour printing, which of course necessitates the double 
printing of each sheet, both sides; an expensive piece of work 
for these days. 

In a previous article in THe CLErcy Review! I was allowed 
to make a plea for a reduction in the bulk of the pocket Breviary, 
not then on the score of economy, but to produce a slimmer 
volume. Now some of the suggestions there made would be 
useful for the ‘‘austerity” Breviary we need today. For example, 
such an emergency edition might eliminate the sixty or so pages 
of introductory matter which includes Papal Bulls, various 
technical Tables, and even the Kalendar, for every priest has 
this Kalendar in his Ordo. Then at the end of the volume the 
Little Office of Our Lady, the Gradual Psalms, and the 
Penitential Psalms might be omitted. 

It would be an inconvenience, to say the least of it, if for 
austerity reasons we had to forgo the printing out in full of 
certain Proper Feasts; dodging from the special antiphon to 
the Psalms of the Common and back again is always a nuisance. 
But even this could be mitigated if these special antiphons 
could be inserted in the Common, and what a saving in cost 
and paper in the course of the year! The New Psalter has shown 
what can be done in reducing the pages of the Common. The 
Psalms of the Common of Bishops and the Common of Con- 
fessors are the same ; so are the Commons of Virgins and Non- 
Virgins ; also we are now given a Common of Angels. 

I once saw a Breviary (Franciscan, I think) in which what 

1 December 1946, Vol. XXVI, pp. 635 ff. 
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was common to the four volumes was printed only once. The 
appropriate seasonal volume somehow fitted into this novel form 
of Common. The idea struck me then as an enormous saving 
in all ways, although I thought the drawback might be a badly 
worn and rather dog-eared Common in the course of time. But 
the idea might be most valuable today when the urgent need 
is for a cheap set of Breviaries to tide us over the next few years. 

As a temporary device, until such an austerity Breviary is 
available, the use of a new Horae Diurnae with an old Breviary 
is an undoubted advantage. Most of the changes (such as in the 
_ new Common of Popes, the new Office of the Sacred Heart, 
new Saints, etc.) are found in Lauds and Vespers, and so an 
up-to-date Horae Diurnae solves most of the trouble. Unfor- 
tunately this volume also is very expensive, £2 instead of the 
old half-guinea, but I expect emergency Import Duties are 
largely to blame. 

Many priests use the Horae Diurnae as a convenient way of 
saying the Hours from Lauds to Compline ; not a few con*inued 
to do so even when the New Psalter was issued, in spite of being 
chaffed for using three books to say a Simple Office, and being 
asked how many would be necessary for a Double! 

But as a matter of fact if a priest is saying Office in his 
study he is often tempted to use even more if only he has the 
leisure. How useful, for instance, to have the particular month’s 
volume of Thurston’s edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints near 
one’s elbow to check up on some of the Second Nocturn 
Lessons for Saints’ Days! The Bollandists sometimes have to say 
(though not nearly as often as some think) “these Acta are 
quite unreliable”. 

There are two other books which I personally find extremely 
useful, and the first is the Stanbrook Abbey translation of the 
Roman Breviary, which deserves to be much better known and 
which I hope is still obtainable. Not all the Breviary lessons 
have the crystal clarity of a St Gregory or a St Leo. Some of 
the lessons translated from the Greek of St John Chrysostom 
might be a little clearer (or is the fault in the Greek itself?). 
Occasionally St Ambrose can be difficult. It is often well 
worth while to turn up the “‘crib” ; it saves missing good points. 

And since hymns can be well nigh untranslatable, I would 
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recommend a second book which I often use and which is also 
far too little known this side of the Atlantic: Dom Britt’s 
Hymns of the Breviary and Missal. My edition is published by 
B. O. & W., although Dom Britt’s Abbey is in Washington. 
Perhaps you have never tried to do a quick translation of the 
first verse of the hymn at Terce, or the second verse of “‘Iste 
Confessor” ; it is not so simple. But many of the hymns are 
really difficult, and Dom Britt not only gives a word-by-word 
“‘construe’’, but specimens of the best English translations. 

Saying one’s Office can lead on to some fascinating by-paths 
of learning, but to do it out of an up-to-date Breviary is an 
enormous advantage, even if it is not bound in morocco, edged 
with gold, and printed in two colours. 

And if the Congregation of Rites would permit some such 
austerity Breviary for the present crisis, would some form of 
austerity altar Missal be possible? An octavo Missal of mine— 
rather too small for the altar, but often used there because it is 
up to date—has no less than seventy pages of introductory 
matter. At the end of this Missal are 98 pages, including the 
*‘Missae pro aliquibus locis”. Why should not an emergency 
Missal omit these 168 pages, and also save a great deal of ex- 
pense by being printed in black type only? It is a great con- 
venience to have the Masses for Saints’ Days, even when 
largely from the Common, printed out in full. But in an 
economy Missal we could manage without this luxury so 
long as the Oratio, Secreta and Postcommunio were always 
printed in the Proper—a most important matter for Sunday 
commemorations. So here again pages might be saved. 

What set me thinking about our present (and let us hope 
only temporary) need of such editions of our Service Books 
was an advertisement in the Tablet offering an edition of the 
Breviary on easy terms—the Instalment System egging its way 
into the Church! Surely that is the red light. Well, if that is 
to be, why not adopt another plan from the U.S.A. and pro- 
duce an austerity Missal and Breviary on mass-production 
lines? The huge sales are there if only the price is cut down, for 
the whole of Europe and both the Americas, to say nothing of 
the Catholic Mission Field, will provide a market. 

By a concerted effort the publishers to the Holy See, in 
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spite of paper shortage and increased ‘“‘overheads’’, could give 
us at a price we could all afford the Missal and Breviary we 
need. These books would not be very handsome, but at least 
they would be comely, clean, accurate, and up to date. Poor 
priests and struggling Missions would be only too pleased to 
get them, and perfectly satisfied until better days allow a return 
to luxury printing and binding.? 
J. H. DarsBy 


ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 


T the beginning of Advent, with the liturgical year opening 
Pe cites more, it behoves us to turn our thoughts to St John the 
Baptist, who was especially sent to prepare the way of the Lord. 
Although the circumstances of his preaching were so different in 
many respects from those of our own time, we have still much to 
learn from him, since our own essential need is to come to Christ 
and to bring others to Him. And even the very differences in the 
historical setting deserve our careful consideration, for it is no 
imaginary Saviour that we desire to picture to ourselves, but 
Jesus Christ, such as He truly was, and it is from what He 
actually said and did, and from all that was going on about 
Him, that we should draw fruit. 

The Messiah was to have His forerunner. St Mark com- 


mences his gospel with a quotation partly from Isaiah and 
partly from Malachy : 


Behold I send my angel before thy face, 
and he shall prepare thy way: 

The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight his paths.” 


The greatness of the Baptist’s mission was clearly marked out 
from the first. The holy priest Zachary had been chosen by lot to 


1 For a reply to some of Fr Darby’s suggestions see p. 431.—Eb1Tor. 
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perform the most sacred function that could fall to any priest 
except the high-priest himself, whom we know at this time to 
have been anything but holy. Zachary was to burn the incense 
upon the altar of incense, which stood in the Holy Place, before 
the curtain which separated it from the Holy of Holies, which 
latter only the high-priest could enter, and that but once a year. 
The incense was burnt twice daily, before the morning and after 
the evening sacrifice of the lamb. At this solemn moment 
Zachary prayed for the coming of the Messiah; he was not 
praying for a son, for even when a son was promised him he 
doubted. The very angel that was to announce the Messiah’s 
birth came to announce the Baptist’s: annunciation follows 
annunciation, and birth follows birth, while the two mothers 
and the two sons are brought together at the intervening Visita- 
tion, when the Baptist is sanctified in his mother’s womb. It — 
was not an immaculate conception, but the child was by a less 
glorious yet still almost unique privilege born already in God’s 
grace : born not of a virgin, but of an aged couple, in a way that 
we may reasonably believe to have been miraculous, though not 
of the kind of miracle to be defended to the uttermost against 
unbelievers: born of parents whom St Luke in his inspired 
gospel declares to have been just before God, doubtless on the 
testimony of the Mother of God herself, who had hurried away 
to assist at the birth, under the first impulse of that Incarnate 

-_love which had taken possession of her. Thus our holy mother 
the Church has good reason to celebrate the birth of St John the 
Baptist, though as a matter of fact she does not devote a special 
feast to it at this time of the year. 

From the beginning he was compared to Elias. “Many of the 
children of Israel,” the angel Gabricl said, “‘shall he turn to the 
Lord their God. And himself shall go before him in the spirit 
and power of Elias.” This was a reference to the last verses of the 
prophet Malachy : 


Behold, I am sending you 
Elias the prophet 

Before the coming of the day of Jehovah, 
the great and terrible day; 

And he shall_turn again the heart 
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of the fathers to their children, 


and the heart of the children to their fathers, 
Lest I come and strike 
the land with destruction. 


Here we have the first example of a reformation to be begun 
in the home, as a counter-measure to heathen marriages and 
divorce. The Baptist, we may remember, gave his life for the 
sanctity of marriage. Our Lord went further still than the angel 
or prophet, and said that Elias was already come, and that the 
Jews had not recognized him. The Baptist discharged the 
same function for the first coming of Christ that Elias is to 
discharge for the second. 

Both the Baptist and Elias belonged to the earlier dispensa- 
tion. If the former declared that he had need to be baptized by 
Christ, that was part of his humility, for he had no guilt of 
original sin on him, and doubtless none of actual sin either. But 
it was not the divine plan that he should belong to the New 
Testament; he was to be the last and greatest of the Old 
Testament prophets. From his prison he made his last effort to 
pass his disciples on to Christ, and sent two of them to ask Our 
Lord the question, ‘Art thou he who is to come, or shall we look 
for another?” Our Lord pointed out to them how He was ful- 
filling the messianic prophecies of Isaiah (xxxv, 5-6) : 


Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 

and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped ; 
Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 

and the tongue of the dumb shall sing. 


And so forth. And when they were gone He proclaimed that 
none had been born greater than John. “‘Yet,” He added, “‘the 
least in the kingdom of God is greater than he’’: greater, by 
reason of his dignity as a member of Christ’s Church, to which 
it was no part of the Baptist’s duty to belong. 

The Baptist, like Christ Himself, had a hidden life, and for 
about the same time. St Luke tells us that he was in the wilder- 
ness till the day of his manifestation before Israel. We must not 
take this to mean, as some appear to do, that at the age of two 
or three he toddled off into the desert, and was never seen again 
till he began to preach. The term “wilderness” can be used in a 

Vol. xxviii 2E 
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wide sense of the uncultivated parts of Palestine, which is so 
small that life in such parts would not necessarily mean being 
cut off from the means of livelihood. Indeed, it is rather a 
difficulty against the traditional site of the Baptist’s home, Ain 
Karem, that it is a beautiful and fertile spot, not at all like a 
wilderness. On the other hand, his parents, being already old, 
presumably died soon, and he would then live with relatives. 
We may presume that he met and knew Our Lord at the 
pilgrim-feasts at Jerusalem; but still he needed the divine sign 
before he could proclaim Him Son of God, 

The Baptist, like Elias, clothed himself in a garment of 
camel’s hair, with a leathern belt; he was austere also in his 
food, which consisted of locusts and wild honey. There would be 
plenty of the latter in the rocks, and there is no need to see in 
locusts a kind of bean; they are still cooked for food, and need 
not be unpalatable, but even if eaten with wild honey, it would 
be a sorry business to have to depend upon them for one’s sus- 
tenance. Our Lord could say afterwards of the Baptist, even in 
comparison with Himself: “John came neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say, ‘He hath a devil’ ; the Son of Man came 
eating and drinking, and they say, ‘Behold a glutton and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners!’.”” Our Lord had also 
said of him, ““What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A 
reed swayed by the wind? Nay, what went ye out to see? A man 
clothed in soft garments? Behold, they that wear soft garments 
are in the abodes of kings.” 

No, he was not a reed swayed by the wind. Fearlessly he up- 
braided the Pharisees and Sadducees: “Brood of vipers, who 
hath shown you how to flee from the wrath to come?” Fearlessly 
also he protested to Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, son 
of Herod the Great, that it was not lawful for him to have his 
brother’s wife, though he must have known into what danger 

/ sueh a protest would bring him./Nor did he fear to threaten. his 
hearers with hell, Our Lord Himself laid great stress upon the 
fear of hell, a fact which we have to bear in mind, and not 
interpret His teaching as if it contained nothing but what was 
most comfortable. His Forerunner, we may note, had already 
foretold that He would gather His wheat into His barn, but 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire, 
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‘But his teaching was not all invective; he also proposed 
practical rules of life. In general he preached charity. Those 
who had food or clothing were to share with those in need ; the 
tax-gatherers were not to practise extortion, as they so easily 
could and would under the bad system of farming out the taxes ; 
soldiers were not to use their power to victimize the civil popula- 
tion. He likewise taught his disciples to pray. ‘““Lord, teach us to 
pray,” said an apostle to Our Lord, “even as John taught his 
disciples.” But what prayer exactly he taught we do not know; 
it is one of the many points in regard of which Holy Scripture 
does not satisfy our curiosity, Finally, John preached a baptism 
of repentance unto forgiveness of sins : they confessed themselves 
sinners and prayed to have their sins washed away. John himself 
proclaimed that his baptism was merely with water, and that 
He who should follow should baptize with the Holy Ghost. The 
Council of Trent has definitely condemned the view that the 
baptism of John had the same force as the baptism of Christ. 

The success of the Baptist was tremendous. They poured out 
to him from Jerusalem and Judaea, and from along the Jordan 
valley. They believed in his mission from God, in spite of his 
working no miracles ; at a later date the priests and scribes and 
elders feared that the people would stone them if they denied it. 
His fame was noised abroad, so that St Paul could take it for 
granted that the Jews in Pisidian Antioch had heard of him; and 
at Ephesus he found Apollos and twelve other men who knew 
onthe baptism of John. 

evertheless the Baptist was marvellously humble in his 
mission ; this humility is something that we, who have far more 
cause for humility, may well try to learn from him. He protested 
that he was not the Christ, that he was not worthy to loosen the 
strap of the Christ’s shoe, that his baptism was nothing com- 
pared to the Christ’s : ““He must increase, I must decrease,” or, 
in older language, “He must wax, I must wane.” What a 
strange kind of success, to be deserted by one’s disciples for 
another! If we can imagine some great and successful preacher 
striving as his only ambition to pass his audience on to another, 
whom he should declare immeasurably superior to himself, we 
can perhaps form some idea of the Baptist’s profound humility 
and utter selflessness. That is the spirit in which we too should 
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work, free from envy or jealousy or petty rivalry, anxious to 
win souls for Christ alone. 

His humility was the humility of love. ““He that hath the 
bride is the bridegroom. But the friend of the bridegroom,” the 
best man, as we might say, “who standeth and heareth him, 
with joy rejoiceth by reason of the bridegroom’s voice. This 
therefore my joy is full.” “My joy”, to be left for him, to 
languish in prison, but even then to rejoice exceedingly, because 
Christ has found His own, and His own have found Him. 

If the Baptist bore witness to Christ, Christ also bore witness 
to the Baptist, in passages already quoted, to which may be 
added the Saviour’s reference to the Baptist’s own witness : “Ye 
sent unto John, and he bore witness of the truth. He was the 
burning and shining lamp, and ye were willing to rejoice for a 
while in his light.” Another witness of a more terrible kind the 
Saviour bore to him: to Pilate he was ready to speak and 
explain : for the wanton slayer of His Forerunner He had no 
word. Herod scorned Christ to save his face, for Christ had 
scorned him. We may think that in that hour His thought was 
of His martyred Precursor. 

Ours also be it, according to our measure, to bring souls to 
the Saviour, thus to satisfy the yearnings of His Sacred Heart: 
not to think of ourselves, but to remember that He alone is the 
Bridegroom. 


CuTuHBerT LatTrey, S.J. 


PRIESTLY VIRTUES 


XII. CHEERFULNESS 


“ HERESY of modern times that has annoyed more than 
Pci Englishman with the common-sense of his forefathers 
in his blood is the raising of cheerfulness to the rank of a vir- 
tue. We are told that we must be cheerful and bright when 
everything about us spells gloom and disorder. Why? Nobody 
really knows, except that cheerfulness has for the last century 
or two provided a driving force in old-school-tie morality. How 
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many of those “films with a message” have been built up 
entirely on the strength of a character who can “‘grin and take 
it”? It was the backbone of Father Bing Crosby. In fact it has 
helped to make the Catholic priest popular and has contrasted 
him with ministers of more Puritan outlook. 

Strictly speaking, cheerfulness is not a virtue—and yet it 
has been, and should remain, the most fascinating trait of the 
typical Catholic priest. If we think of it as a virtue, we take 
away all its charm. We consider it as belonging to the moral 
life of man rather than his theological life; something that 
refuses to admit the awfulness of a situation, a subterfuge for 
complacency, carelessness and even downright selfishness. If it 
were a virtue, it should always be practised, consciously and 
annoyingly, at the breakfast-table on Monday mornings as well 
as tactlessly in the home of suffering and tragedy. 

Cheerfulness is something less and yet greater than an 
ordinary moral virtue. It is the overflow of love. There should 
be no need to practise it for itself or for its effect. There should 
be no necessity to bother about it. Cheerfulness does not con- 
sist in smiling, joking or even singing in time of adversity. It is 
something intangible with an infinity of different facets that 
reflect a man’s whole character in everything he does, whether 
he be in trouble or not. 

Even on the purely natural plane we perceive how cheer- 
fulness reflects love rather than expectancy or conscious will- 
power. A man going to the dentist is not cheerful even though 
he expects to be relieved of his pain or because he puts a grin 
on his face. And yet a man in good health, possessing no worries, 
enjoying friendship together with all the good things in life, 
cannot help himself being radiant with captivating joy. Cheer- 
fulness thus becomes an atmosphere of bien-étre resting in the 
secure possession of all that we desire. 

The transition to the supernatural plane appears to be 
simple. The priest, certain in his vocation, feels secure in his 
priesthood, far more secure than even a happily married man 
in his home. He holds his God each morning at Mass and 
knows that he has there the object of his love. As he goes about 
his daily duties he can with reason rejoice at the thought of 
his being an accepted lover. 
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Just as on the human plane adversity can stimulate cheer- 
fulness so the supernatural joy experienced by a good priest 
radiates more brightly in times of affliction. Material wants and 
cares comfort him with the assurance that he is a priest really 
for God and not for worldly consolation. Harsh criticisms that 
assail every priest who tries to do something useful bring with 
their sting a sweetness that never fails to manifest itself in a 
cheerful countenance. Even when a well-intentioned but weak 
priest feels the smarting shame of his own blunders, a soothing 
caress mysteriously reveals the presence of his God, who still 
wants him to be His priest, perhaps because of those very 
humiliations that hurt him so much. 

Yet although cheerfulness is an image of the most beautiful 
thing in life, from another point of view it reflects imperfect 
love, and consequently is mingled with sadness even in a good 
priest’s life. Only God loves perfectly, because the object of His 
love is Himself. The saints in heaven can besaid to love perfectly 
in the sense that their love is fully satisfied. But here below our 
love is never satiated. That is why we cannot be perfectly 
cheerful, because in our mortal state we cannot love enough. 

This is the mystery of the holy priest’s life that bewilders the 
world. He is cheerful and bright when all crumbles about him, 
and yet he sorrows when he says his prayers. That is the story 
of the martyrs. If we read those devotional poems of Blessed 
Robert Southwell, for instance, we hardly recognize the buoy- 
ant character portrayed by his biographers. His cheerfulness 
sprang from the depths of his saintly soul and yet in that same 
soul lay the sorrow of insatiable love. 

It is fitting that we should close with a paradox this series 
on priestly virtues. The priest’s life, like that of Our Lord, is a 
paradox. He must be meek to command, obedient in order to 
enforce his will. He must be humble to be respected, chaste to 
be loved by men. He has to be poor to possess the land, prudent 
in his reckless love of God. His life is full of contradictions, 
mysterious to a pagan world. And yet has not every pagan age 
been fascinated by mystery? Will not the mystery of the 
Catholic priesthood eventually vanquish the paganism of these 
modern times? 

SEBASTIAN REDMOND, A.A, 
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EUCHARISTIC TERMS IN THE LITURGY 
VII. SacriFricium VIII. Missa 


HE Eucharist has yet another name, which is indeed the 

most important of all: it is called the Sacrifice of the New 
Law—a title which from the earliest times the Fathers have 
taken great care to explain. The Eucharistic rites themselves 
are indeed inexplicable if due consideration is not given to their 
sacrificial import. The earliest writers on the Eucharist, in both 
East and West, take great pains, therefore, to describe and ex- 
plain the sacrificial aspect of this Sacrament. Not only do they 
regard this aspect of the Eucharist as obvious to all, but they 
also declare it to be that special feature of Christianity which 
constitutes it a new religion, God’s own religion, given by 
Christ, God’s own Son, to man. 

Our best guide in explaining and commenting on the Chris- 
' tian Sacrifice is undoubtedly the liturgy itself. Second only to 
this is the testimony of the Fathers, who, beginning with the 
earliest, love to comment on the sacrificial importance of the 
Christian Mass; so much so, that practically all have some- 
thing to say on this subject. We will take their testimony 
first. 

The institution of the Eucharist as performed by Christ on 
the occasion of the Paschal meal, was the fitting of the type to 
the antitype. It is admitted by all that the Jewish celebration 
of the Phase was indeed a Sacrifice, The new Christian Phase 
is therefore a Sacrifice, indeed the perfect Sacrifice. The words 
of Moses, Exodus xxiv, 8 (And Moses “‘took the blood and 
sprinkled it upon the people, and he said: This is the blood of 
the covenant which the Lord hath made with you concerning 
all these words’’), convey to us that in the institution of the 
Eucharist Christ indeed intended to establish the New Testa- 
ment through the aspersion of His own blood. St Paul has 
several passages which are only fully understood when one has 
that fact well in mind. For example, Hebrews xiii, gQ—10; I Cor. 
x, 14-21; etc. The Fathers deal with this point indirectly, 
but with full intention: the Didaché writes: 
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Die Dominica convenientes frangite panem et gratias agite, 
postquam delicta vestra confessi estis, ut sit mundum sacrificium 
vestrum (thusia humon) Quicumque vero habet discordiam cum 
proximo suo, ne conveniat vobiscum, donec reconciliati sunt, 
ne maculetur sacrificium vestrum. Hoc enim est illud dictum a 
Domino: In omni loco et tempore offeratur mihi sacrificium 
mundum, etc. (Malachy, i, 11.) 





St Clement of Rome exhorts the Corinthians (1 Cor. 40) 
to adhere faithfully to the celebration of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice : 





Cuncta ordine debemus facere, quae nos Dominus statutis 
temporibus peragere jussit. Oblationes scilicet et officia sacra 
(tas prosphoras kai lettourgias) diligenter perfici (epiteleisthai), neque 
temere vel inordinate fieri praecepit.... 





St Ignatius of Antioch is the first to describe the Christian 
altar (thusiasterion) as the rallying point of Christian worshippers 
and therefore the guarantee of their unity. He is one of those 
early Fathers who insist on the unity of the faithful as one of 
the great proofs that the Catholic Church is the Church of 
God. 


Una est [he says] caro Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et unus 
calix in unitatem sanguinis ipsius, unum altare (thusiasterion) 
sicut unus eppiscopus cum presbyteris et diaconis (Philad., 4). 



















More perhaps than any other, St Justin has recourse to the 
prophecy of Malachy to establish the reality and excellence of 
the Christian Sacrifice: 





Inde de sacrificiis, quae tunc a vobis (Judaeis) offerebantur, 
sic Deus... per Malachiam ...loquitur: Non est voluntas mea 
in vobis, etc. De iis autem, quae in omni loco a nobis gentibus 
offeruntur ei, sacrificiis (thusion), hoc est, de pane Eucharistiae 
et de Calice similiter Eucharistiae, iam tunc praedicit, illud 
etiam addens, nomen suum a nobis glorificari, a vobis autem 
‘profanari. 


Similar texts can be found in St Iraeneus (Haer. IV, 17; 
XVili, 1, 3, 4, 6, etc.), Tertullian (De Orat., c. 19; De Cor. Mil., 


a 
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c. 33 De Pud., c. 9; Ad Scap., c. 2), who is the first to call the 
ministers of the Eucharist sacerdotes (De Exhort. Cast., c. 11; 
De Monog., c. 10, etc.) and especially St Cyprian, in several 
places, but above all in his sixty-third letter, where he begins 


(cap. 1) by stating that in the celebration of the Eucharist that 
is to be observed 


quod Jesus Christus, Dominus et Deus noster, sacrificii hujus 
auctor et doctor, fecit et docuit; 


and (n. 4): 


Quis magis sacerdos Dei summi quam Dominus noster Jesus 
Christus, qui sacrificium Deo Patri obtulit hoc idem quod 
Melchisedech obtulerat, i.e. panem et vinum, suum scilicet 
corpus et sanguinem? 


Similar texts can be found in Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. i, 19; Frag., n. 2, etc.), Origen (In Jesu Nave, Hom., 
ii, n. 1), St Athanasius (Epist. fest., i, 5-28, etc.), Eusebius 


(Dem. Evang., i, 10; De Solemn. Pasch., n. 2), Macarius of Egypt 
(Hom., 27, 47, etc.), St Gregory Nazianzen (Ep., 171), St Cyril 
of Jerusalem (Cat. Myst., 5), St John Chrysostom (Jn 1 Cor. 
Hom., 24, et alibi). 


Turning now to the witness of the liturgy, we find that from 
the earliest times its formulae have helped considerably to 
make men understand the significance of the Eucharist as the 
one great Sacrifice of the New Testament. All the liturgies in 
both East and West, including the most ancient, are obviously 
a celebration of a Sacrifice. In fact, the Sacrifice of Mount 
Calvary is the great central Act of the Catholic liturgy of all 
times. It is renewed at every Mass. Every Mass is a new obla- 
tion, in which Christ offers Himself up for the Church, and the 
Church, conscious of that fact and grateful for it with eternal 
gratitude, tries to answer His great act of self-immolation, by 
offering herself up with Him as a victim, the victim of love and 
of gratitude. 

These sentiments are continually expressed in the liturgy 
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of the Mass. Christ in the Mass is Hostia, Victima, Munus, 
Sacrifictum, Oblatio, Immolatio, Donum. It is noteworthy too that 
several of these words are frequently used in the plural— 
Munera, Dona, Sacrificia: thus does the Church stress the par- 
ticipation of the faithful as fellow-victims in the one sacrifice. 
It will be convenient to cite a few of these phrases as they 
occur in the Liturgy: 


I. Hostia. 
Placare, Domine, humilitatis nostrae precibus et hostiis.? 
Devotionis nostrae tibi, quaesumus Domine, hostia jugiter 
immoletur.? 
Hostias tibi pro nati Filii tui apparitione deferimus. . . .? 
Haec hostia emundet nostra delicta, et ad sacrificium cele- 
brandum. .. .4 
Hostias tibi, Domine, placationis offerimus.5 
Sanctifica, quaesumus . . . hujus oblationis hostiam.® 
Hostias nostras tibi dicatas placatus assume.’ 


. Victima. 


Pro quibus victima salutaris dignatus es esse et redemptio.® 
Salve, salutis Victima, pro me et omni humano genere in 
patibulo crucis oblata.® 


III. Sacrificium. 
This is the word most often used in Secretae and Postcom- 
muniones. We give only a small selection: 
Ubi (in Eucharistia) tu es sacrificium et Sacerdos mira- 
biliter et ineffabiliter constitutus.1° 
Quis digne hoc sacrificium celebrare poterit?™ 
Ut concedas mihi peccatori hoc sacrificium celebrare.!” 
Peto clementiam tuam, Domine, ut descendat super panem 
tibi sacrificandum plenitudo tuae benedictionis.1* 


1 [Ind Sunday in Advent, Secreta. ? IIIrd Sunday in Advent, Secreta. 
* Octave of the Epiphany, Secreta. 

“ TIIrd Sunday after the Epiphany, Secreta. 

5 VIth Sunday after the Epiphany, Secreta. 

® Trinity Sunday, Secreta. 7 Ist Sunday after Pentecost, Secreta. 

® Prayer Summe Sacerdos, Fer. IV. * Or. S Ambrosii, Ad Mensam. 

10 Prayer Summe Sacerdos, Fer. 11. 11 Tbidem, Feria ITI, 

2 Thidem, 18 Tbidem. 
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Sacrificiis praesentibus, quaesumus, Domine, placatus in- 
tende.? 

Benedictio tua sanctificet hoc sacrificium nostrum.? 

Omnipotens aeterne Deus, qui creasti et redemisti nos, 
respice propitius vota nostra: et sacrificium salutaris 
hostiae, quod in honorem nominis Filii tui, Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi, majestati tuae obtulimus, placido et sereno 
vultu suscipere digneris.® 

Suscipe, Domine, sacrificium, cujus te voluisti dignanter 
immolatione placari.* 

Sacrificia, Domine, paschalibus gaudiis immolamus.5 

Deus, qui nos per hujus sacrificii veneranda commercia, 
unius summae divinitatis participes effecisti.® 

Odorem, Domine, sacrificii hujus cum gratiarum actionibus 
suscipe.? 


IV. Immolari. 
Devotionis nostrae Tibi, quaesumus Domine, hostia jugiter 
immoletur.® 


V. Oblatio. 
Accepta tibi sit hodiernae festivitatis oblatio.® 
Ad perpetuam atque praesentem haec oblatio nobis pro- 
ficiat prosperitatem et pacem.!® 
Haec nos oblatio mundet et renovet, gubernet et protegat.4 
Benedictionem nobis, Domine, conferat salutarem sacra 
semper oblatio: ut quod agit mysterio, virtute perficiat.4? 


VI. Donum—Dona. 
Votiva, Domine, dona percepimus.'* 
Ecclesiae tuae dona propitius intuere, quibus non jam 
aurum. .. .4 


1Sab. after [IIrd Sunday in Advent, Secreta. 

* Feast of the Sacred Name, Secreta. 3 Ibidem, Postcommunio. 
“Sab. after Ash Wednesday, Secreta. 5 Feria IV after Easter, Secreta. 
®IVth Sunday after Easter, Secreta. 7 Pro gratiarum actione, Secreta. 

8 IIIrd Sunday in Advent, Secreta. ® First Mass of Christmas, Secreta. 
10 Commemoration of Our Lady. Christmastide. 

11 VIth Sunday after the Epiphany, Secreta. 

12 [Ind Sunday after Easter, Secreta. 

13 Holy Innocents. 28 December, Postcommunion. 

14 Feast of the Epiphany, Secreta. 
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Fideles tui, Deus, per tua dona firmentur.* 


VII. Munus—Munera. 

Next to the word Sacrificium, Munus, or Munera are the words 
most often used at Mass. Phrases like Obdlata munera, 
Sumptis muneribus, Munus oblatum, Munus dicatum, Partici- 
patio muneris sacri, occur very frequently, well nigh daily. 
They are to be found in all Masses—ancient, mediaeval 
and modern. The plural Munera is used more often even 
than the singular—Munus. Here are a few cases: 

Salutaris tui, Domine, munere satiati.? 

Muneribus nostris, quaesumus Domine, precibusque sus- 
ceptis.® 

Sic ejus munera capiamus sempiterna gaudentes.* 

Munera nostra, quaesumus Domine, Nativitatis hodiernae 
mysteriis apta praeveniant.5 

Hujus sacrificii munus oblatum. . . .® 

Oblatis, quaesumus, Domine, placare muneribus.? 

Divini muneris largitate satiati.® 

Sanctifica, quaesumus Domine Deus, haec munera.® 


Besides the phrases mentioned above, there are numerous 
other expressions used in the liturgy, to describe the nature, or 
effects, or meaning of this great Christian act. Here are a few: 

Redemptionis nostrae sacrosancta commercia. 

Fructus aeternitatis. 

Officium—officia—immortalitatis. 

Alimonia immortalitatis. 

Gaudia—Gaudia sancta, sacra, aeterna, plena, paschalia, in- 

effabilia, grata, perpetua, jucunda, salutaria, divina, etc. 

Foedus reconciliationis humanae. 


1 Sunday after Ash Wednesday. 

2 Wednesday after IIIrd Sunday in Advent, Postcommunion. 

3 Friday after IIIrd Sunday in Advent, Secreta. 

“ Christmas Eve, Secreta. 5 Second Mass of Christmas, Secreta. 
* IVth Sunday after the Epiphany, Secreta. 

? Prayer for the Pope, Secreta. 

® St Bibiana, 2 December and passim, Postcommunion. 

*St Peter Chrysologus, 4 December, Secreta and passim. 
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(Hostia vel Hostiae) placationis, pacis, gaudii, laetitiae, fes- 
tivitatis, jucunditatis, amoris, laudis, benignitatis. 

Mysteria solemnia. 

Mysterium laetitiae, jucunditatis, fidei, gaudii, amoris, 
redemptionis. 

Fructus perpetuae laetitiae. 

Gratia vivificationis, laudis, pacis, exultationis, decoris, 
jucunditatis. 

Spiritus gratiae salutaris. 

Hoc tuum sacramentum non sit nobis reatus ad poenam, 
sed intercessio salutaris ad veniam: sit ablutio scelerum, 
sit fortitudo fragilium, sit contra omnia mundi pericula 
firmamentum: sit vivorum atque mortuorum fidelium 
remissio omnium delictorum. 

Compared with other liturgies, the Latin liturgy, as is well 
known, is restrained—we might almost say cautious—in its 
expressions, but there is nothing of this when it speaks of the 
Eucharist, whether as Sacrament or as Sacrifice. The Church 
seems to set no limit to the freedom of expression which she 
allows her children in the official sacramental prayer of the 
liturgy. St Thomas Aquinas, indeed, commended her action 
in the celebrated lines: 


Quantum potes, tantum aude 
quia major omni laude, 
nec laudare sufficis. 


VIII. Missa 


There is still another name given to the Eucharist, with 
which the faithful of the Latin Church have been familiar from 
a very early time—that is, Missa, rendered into all modern 
languages: Italian: Messa; English and German: Mass; 
French: Messe; Spanish: Misa. dre Wass 

This is a Latin word, which originally meant dismissal. 
The word occurs still in our daily Mass in the phrase, Ite, Missa 
est, which means simply, “Go, it is the dismissal.” The word 
was already used in the time of St Ambrose (d. 397). In a 
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letter to his sister St Marcellina, he speaks of the time when he 
“began to celebrate Mass (Missam facere coepi) although the 
soldiers sent.by the Arians had already come to the Church”. 
Gradually the word spread, and since the beginning of the 
seventh century, it has been the only one to describe the 
Christian Sacrifice. However, curiously enough, the word Missa 
has never been used in the Liturgy. 

Of course, there have been writers, ancient and modern, 
who have tried to find other ethymologies and meanings for the 
word Missa. But their efforts may be disregarded. The deriva- 
tion given above seems to be the only one really historical and 
convincing. 


The series of articles now concluded will, we hope, have 
achieved its object by making two main points clear. First, 


that the various titles given in the liturgy to the Holy Sacrifice 
are an indispensable key to the full theological understanding 
of that Sacrifice, and secondly, that the very wealth of theo- 
logical expressions officially used to describe it is itself a proof 
of the unique and supreme position which the Eucharist holds 
in the Christian economy. 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


1 Readers who wish to study this point may read the following works: John 
Reuchlin, Hebraicarum Eruditionum, Lib. 2; Claudius de Sainctes, In Praefatione ad 
Liturgias Patrum; Genebrard, De Liturgia Apostolica, cap. 7; Antony Democares, 
Tom, 2, cap. 1; Casalius, Liber Ide Sacrificio Missae ; Petrus Bulengerus, De Sacrificio 
Altaris, Liber 7; John Mary Turrin, Directorium Sacrificantium, — I, sect. 1, Cap. 45 
Ph. Marchin, De Sacramento Ordinis, tract. 5, part 1, cap..4, 5, 6; Card. Bellarminus, 
De Missa, Lib. 1, cap. 1; Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, Lib. 1, cap. 1; Bossuet, Ex- 
plicatio quarundam difficultatum de Missae Sacrificio, cap. 2; Pope Benedict XIV, 
De Sacrosancto Missae Sacrificio, Lib. II, cap. 1; Gerbert, Principia Theologiae Litur- 
gicae, Sect. 1, cap. 2, and most of the moderns: Dom Guéranger, Dom Cabrol, 
Dom Caronti, Dom Lefevre, Dom Schuster, Dom Graf, Dom Zundel, Dom Casel, 
Dom Hedley, Dom Vandeur, Dom Rojo, Dom Perez de Urbel, O’Brien, Nieu- 
warn, Semeria, Gavin, Kearney, Thorold, Putz, Le Brun, Roche, Stebbing, 
Dillon, Devine, Cohen, Lucas, Forster—and many others. 
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CoNFIRMATION—PRIVATION OF THE FACULTY 


Does the penalty of privation, incurred ipso facto by a priest 
who exceeds the limits of the privilege, apply equally to clauses 
ad validitatem and ad liceitatem. (W.) 


REPLY 


S. C. Sacram., 14 September, 1946; THe CLercy REview, 
1947, XXVII, p. 57; n. 2: Si huiusmodi mandati limites iidem 
ministri praetergrediantur, probe sciant se perperam agere et 
sacramentum nullum conficere, incolumi praeterea manente 
statuto canonis 2365. 


Canon 2219, §1: In poenis benignior est interpretatio 
facienda. 

Canon 2365. Presbyter qui nec a iure nec ex Romani 
Pontificis concessione facultatem habens sacramentum con- 
firmationis ministrare ausus fuerit, suspendatur; si vero 
facultatis sibi factae limites praetergredi praesumpserit, eadem 
facultate eo ipso privatus exsistat. (Cf. canon 78.) 

Since there is at present some dispute whether n. 3 of the 
recent decree pertains to the validity of the act,! an answer to 
the above question must be of a provisional nature; moreover, 
the details of the law on penalties and their absolution is 
extremely complex. Many of the commentators give no 
explanation of canon 2365, but the only one we can find 
declares this penalty to apply equally to exceeding the limits 
both of a lawful and of a valid administration of this sacrament 
by a priest: “Ut plurimum limitationes respicere solent 
valorem; quod vero attinet ad delictum et poenas, nihil in- 
terest utrum limitationes valorem vel solam afficiant liceita- 
tem.”? This interpretation is accepted by Pistoni in his com- 
mentary on the recent decree,? but we think there is good 


1 Cf. Tue Ciercy Review, 1947, XXVIII, p. 42 and p. 336. ' 
* Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, VII, §501, b 
2 De Confiriatione a Ministre Extraordinario, pp. 105, 109. 
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ground for doubting its application to n. 3; for the reference to 
canon 2365 is found only in n. 2, together with a clear in- 
dication that n. 2 affects the validity of the act. If exceeding the 
limits of what is lawful entails the penalty of privation, the rule 
would have to be applied to such minor breaches of the law as, 
for example, administering the sacrament in the presence of 
heretics. Relying accordingly on canon 2219, §1, we think that 
a milder interpretation of canon 2365 should be accepted, and 
that the penalty of its second part should be restricted to 
exceeding the limits set out in n. 2 of the decree, and not to any 
other parts of it. This is the interpretation of a writer in l’Ami du 
Clergé.+ 

The penalty of the first part of the canon applies to priests 
not included in the list given in n. 1 of the decree. 


Civit MARRIAGE 


Seeing that the State has omitted from civil marriage the 
words “‘till death do us part”, and considering that it does not 
treat the civil marriage as a permanent contract, how can the 
Church recognize such marriages as valid? The essential 
quality of indissolubility is lacking. (A.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1013, §2. Essentiales matrimonii proprietates sunt 
unitas ac indissolubilitas. . . . 

Canon 1084. Simplex error circa matrimonii unitatem vel 
indissolubilitatem aut sacramentalem dignitatem, etsi det 
causam contractui, non vitiat consensum matrimonialem. 

‘Canon 1086, §2. At si alterutra vel utraque pars positivo 
voluntatis actu excludat matrimonium ipsum, aut omne ius ad 
conigalem actum, vel essentialem aliquam matrimonii pro- 
prietatem, invalide contrahit. 

The formula spoken by the contracting parties, in the 
presence of the registrar and two witnesses, is the same as that 


1 1947, P. 409. 
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which follows a Catholic marriage: “I do solemnly declare 
that I know not of any lawful impediment why I, A.B., may 
not be joined in matrimony to C.D.” and “I call upon these 
persons here present to witness that I, A.B., do take thee, C.D., 
to be my lawful wedded wife (or husband).” 

In the Roman Ritual the form is even simpler: “‘N. Vis acci- 
pere N, hic presentem in tuam (tuum) legitimam (legitimum) 
uxorem (maritum) juxta ritum sanctae matris Ecclesiae? Resp, 
Volo.” 

The words “‘till death do us part” are used by us in England, 
as well as by Anglicans, because they are part of the ancient 
Sarum pre-Reformation rite, which the Church desires to re- 
tain, as well as other local rites and customs connected with the 
exchange of consent. 

The question of a valid marriage consent before a civil 
registrar arises only for those persons who are not bound to 
observe the canonical form. If the two parties are baptized and 
free to marry, their marriage consent before a registrar is 
“ratum”’, that is to say it is in all respects equal to the marriage 
of two Catholics before a priest except that it lacks the priestly 
blessing. 

The use of the words ‘‘matrimony” “‘wedded wife” ““wedded 
husband” in the civil formula, like the words “uxorem” 
“maritum” in the Roman Ritual include the notion of “‘in- 
dissolubility”, since marriage is of its nature indissoluble. The 
parties before the registrar may hold the erroneous belief that 
the marriage they are contracting may be dissolved quoad vin- 
culum by the State, but this error does not suffice, as canon 1084 
clearly states, to make the consent invalid, unless by a positive 
act of the will, the quality of indissolubility is excluded by one 
of the contracting parties ; even so, an ecclesiastical declaration 
of nullity cannot be obtained unless this internal defective con- 
sent can be proved by some external evidence. 

Since the intention of marriage predominates, notwith- 
standing erroneous views on the subject, it follows that marriage 
in a register office by persons not bound to the canonical form is 
prima facie valid in the eyes of the Church, not precisely because 

1Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1931, I, p. 27, where these ideas are elaborated in 
the light of canonical jurisprudence, 
Vol. xxviii 2F 
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it is civilly contracted before a civil official, which the Church 
in principle deprecates, but because it is a proof of marriage 
consent externally expressed." 


STATIONS OF THE Cross: ROSARY 


May the indulgences attached to the Stations be gained by 
using a rosary of fourteen medals, each containing a represen- 
tation of the Station? (A. H.) 


REPLY 


S. Off., 24 July, 1912; A.A.S., IV, p. 529: Cum igitur per 
huiusmodi concessionem (i.e. crucifixum ad hoc benedictum) 
omnium fidelium utilitati satis consultum fuerit . . . consulen- 
dum Sanctissimo decreverunt, ut quascunque alias, praeter 
mox memoratam, hac super re concessiones, nominatim vero 
quae Coronas, quas vocant, Viae Crucis respiciunt, revocare, 
abrogare ac penitus abolere dignaretur: insimul declarando, 


facultates omnes Coronas supradictas hunc in effectum bene- 
dicendi, sacerdotibus quibuslibet, tam saecularibus, quam regu- 
laribus, in praestantioribus etiam dignitatibus constitutis, hu- 
cusque quomodocumque impertitas, statim ab. huius decreti 
promulgatione, nullius amplius esse roboris. Et sequenti feria 
Was de 

S. Poenit., 14 December, 1917, ad. 2; A.A.S., X, p. 30: 
Utrum abrogatio coronarum, quas vocant Viae Crucis, et 
cuiusvis concessionis, quae eas respiciat, se extendat etiam ad 
illas Viae Crucis coronas, quae ante abrogationis Decretum 
fuerant legitime benedictae, indulgentiis ditatae et fidelibus 
iam distributae? Resp. Affirmative. 

‘(i) The normal method of gaining the indulgences attached 
to the Stations of the Cross is by performing the devotion before 


1 Since the above was printed, the following appeared in the press of 
11 November, 1947: 

Register office couples will in future be told: 

“It is my duty to remind you of the solemn and binding character of the 
vows you are about to make. Marriage, according to the law of this country, is 
the union of one man with one woman, voluntarily entered into for life, to the 
exclusion of all others,” 
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the wooden crosses, properly erected by one who has the 
faculty, as determined by the Sacred Penitentiary, 12 March, 
1938, a decree which simplified the previously existing rules.' 

(ii) For those lawfully impeded from performing the devo- 
tion in the normal way, the indulgences are obtainable by the 
use of a crucifix, blessed for the purpose by one who has the 
faculty, as summarized in Preces et Pia Opera, n. 164, a. This 
method requires the recitation twenty times of Pater Ave and 
Gloria, once for each station, five times in honour of the Sacred 
Wounds, and once for the Pope’s intention. 

(iii) The sick who are impeded from performing the devo- 
tion, even in the form given under (ii), may gain the indul- 
gences by kissing, or merely gazing upon, a crucifix blessed 
for the purpose, as explained in Preces et Pia Opera, n. 164, b.? 

(iv) All other methods, though authorized at some former 
time, are now abrogated and the abrogation is retrospective, a 
ruling which applies specifically to the Stations rosary. There 

is nothing objectionable about the article—quite the contrary 
_—and the beads could assist a person in saying the requisite 
prayers as in (ii), provided a specially blessed crucifix was 


also used, if it is desired to gain the indulgences. The article is 
not clearly condemned by the above decrees, but it would 
seem better not to encourage its manufacture lest persons 
should wrongly imagine that the indulgences may be gained by 
using it. 


REPLACEMENT OF STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


The Stations canonically erected in this church some years 
ago are being replaced by a new set. For the purpose of gaining 
the indulgences attached is it necessary to repeat the canonical 
erection of the new Stations? (G.) 


REPLY 


S.C. Indulg., 20 September, 1839; Fontes, n. 5013, ad 2: Si 
cruces primitus benedictae omnino pereant, vel tollantur, 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1939, XVII, p. 544, and 1942, XXII, p. 128. 
2 Tue Ciercy Review, 1931, II, p. 84, and 1943, XXIII, p. 567. 
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iterum nova erectio et benedictio requiritur ad acquirendas 
indulgentias; si vero pereant vel tollantur ex minori parte, 
licet alias illis substituere absque ulla nova erectione ct bene- 
dictione ; ideoque indulgentiae perseverant. 

(i.) In a mass of detailed legislation about the Stations of the 
Cross, and notwithstanding many modifications, the principle 
has always been firmly maintained that the indulgences are 
attached to the wooden crosses as long as the majority remain 
in the place where they have been erected." If at least eight of 
the old wooden crosses remain or are incorporated in the new 
set, no further erection is necessary. 

(ii.) The pictures or sculptured figures which are customary, 
(in addition to the wooden crosses which are essential) though 
useful aids to devotion, are not indulgenced objects. Some 
earlier decisions directed that they were not to be blessed,? but 
the rite in the current Roman Ritual contains a formula of 
blessing which precedes the blessing of the crosses. Assuming 
in the above case that at least eight of the old crosses remain 
with the new pictures, no blessing of any kind is necessary; if 
the new pictures are blessed, the formula should be, in our 
opinion, the Benedictio Imaginum, and not that portion of the rite 
of erection which pertains to the pictures: it is incorrect in 
principle to mutilate or select portions from any given 
rite. 

(iii.) If, finally, the majority of the wooden crosses of the 
new set are other than those formerly blessed, as will usually 
be the case, it will be necessary to erect the new Stations 
afresh. It must be remembered that the formalities of erection 
are now those as directed by the Sacred Penitentiary, 20 March, 
1938,° which modify considerably the older rules. 


CHURCHING AFTER INFANT’sS DEATH 


Is it usual for churching to take place if the child is dead, 
especially when it has died without baptism? (G.) 
1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1940, XIX, p. 554. 


2E.g. Fontes, n. 5011, ad 2. 
8 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1938, XIV, p. 550; 1939, XVII, p. 544. 
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REPLY 


S.R.C., 12 September, 1857, n. 3059.17: . . . pro benedic- 
tione accipienda, etiamsi proles mortua fuerit quandoque sine 
Baptismo. In illo tamen casu verba orationum Ritualis Romani 
nunc in hac dioecesi vigentis verificari non possunt, et aliunde 
benedictio omitti nequit sine aliqua admiratione plebis et sine 
aggravatione moeroris mulierum huiusmodi. Quaeritur quid 
agendum. . . . Resp. Servandum omnino Rituale Romanum. 

19 May, 1896, n. 3904: Utrum vi Decreti . . . 12 Septem- 
bris, 1857, liceat benedictionem mulieris post partum, iuxta 
Rituale Romanum, impertiri puerperae, cuius proles mortua 
fuerit sine Baptismo; an vero abstinendum sit ab ea benedic- 
tione? Resp. Non esse negandam benedictionem. 

The use of some Churches, especially in the East, supposes 
that the child is present with the mother at the time of receiving 
the blessing, and this might have been so in the local rite 
mentioned in S.R.C. n. 3059. Assuming, however, that the 
rite in question is that contained in our present Ritual, its un- 
suitability for the case where an infant has previously died 
without baptism can only be discerned in the words of the 
prayer “ad aeternae beatitudinis gaudia cum prole sua per- 
venire mereatur’’. It touches upon the difficult question of the 
salvation of infants dying without baptism. To the questions 
set the reply is that the words of the Ritual are not to be 
modified, and that the blessing is not to be refused even when 
the infant has died unbaptized. Without in any way modifying 
the dogmatic teaching on this question, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion insists on the words of the Ritual being used ; they are not 
absolutely irreconcilable with the doctrine, since the necessity 
of baptism does not absolutely exclude the possibility of salva- 
tion by some miraculous divine intervention, difficult though 
it may be to prove.” 

If the infant has died after baptism there is no problem of 
any kind, since the formula in our current Ritual is exclusively 
a blessing upon the mother. 


1 O’Kane, Rubrics of the Roman Ritual, §542. 
2 Cf. Dict. Théol., Il, col. 365. 
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CONTENT OF BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATE 


Is it necessary to give the full particulars, including those 
of confirmation and marriage, when all that is required is a 
certificate of baptism for civil purposes? 

In the event of a baptism being entered which shows the 
child to be of illegitimate birth, but whose parents have later 
married and thus legitimated the offspring, what exactly should 
be stated on the certificated copy? (X.) 


REPLY 


(i.) The testimonium baptismi, required by certain canons, is 
perfectly established by a certificated copy from the baptismal 
register, but this is not the only lawful method of proving bap- 
tism, as is evident from canon 779,! although local laws fre- 
quently insist upon it. 

If, however, a certificate is issued which purports to be a 
copy of the baptismal register, the certificate must contain all 
the details entered therein, whether they are judged necessary 
or not. The parish priest making entries in his register, or 
giving certificated copies of them, acts as a notary, not as a 
judge of what is fitting. It would be improper for him to make 
any alterations, or to supply an imperfect copy of the whole 
entry, unless. authorized by the local Ordinary. For this im- 
proper procedure might have the effect of nullifying the pur- 
pose of the law, especially that relating to marriage; an adult, 
for example, in possession of a baptismal certificate which 
omitted the details of his marriage, could use it within six 
months of issue as a proof of freedom to marry. 

-(ii.) In observing the above principle difficulties occasionally 
arise, for example, in cases where it is advisable to conceal the 
fact of a child’s adoption.’ It is for the Ordinary to decide, 
either by local regulations or by giving a direction in individual 
cases, what changes, if any, may be permitted. 


1 Tue Ciercy REviEw, 1938, XV, p. 260. 
? Cf. Toe Ciercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 556; 1943, XXIII, p. 192. 
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In some dioceses the difficulty about legitimation by sub- 
sequent marriage is met by authorizing the clergy to note the 
date and place of the marriage in the margin of the baptismal 
register: extracts subsequent to this added entry are to be 
issued containing without qualification the names of the mar- 
ried parents which perhaps, following the law of canon 777, §2, 
were not inscribed in the baptismal register, or were inscribed 
with the qualification ‘‘coram lege civili’? before the word 
“coniugum’’. 


OFFICE OF TITULAR 


If the titular feast of a church is not in the Roman Breviary 
or in the diocesan supplement, is it lawful to use the proper 
office and Mass approved and used in another diocese? (G. W.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 16 April, 1886, n. 3661. 1: Quid veroa gendum si 
Titularis Officium minime reperiatur in Breviario Romano? 
Resp. ..in casu desumendum officum ex Communi Sanctorum. 

Missale Romanum, Decretum Approbationis, 25 July, 1920: 
Insuper praesenti editioni Missalis Romani adjectae sunt, ad 
modum Appendicis, Missae propriae pro aliquibus _locis 
approbatae, quae in respectivis festis particularibus, vel in 
eorum sollemnitatibus externis, ubi ex Indulto Sanctae Sedis 
concessum est, commode adhiberi poterunt. 

Without criticizing the liberty allowed by many in choosing 
an alien office occasionally out of devotion! the reply to the 
above query must be that the correct procedure is to use a Com- 
mon Office when that of the titular is not in one’s own breviary ; 
for a title of Our Lady, in the same circumstances, the office of 
the Assumption should be used.? 

The alternative is to seek an indult, which is easily granted, 
for the use of an office authorized in some other diocese. A 
number of these indults may be found in the Decreta Authentica,® 


1 Cf. Tue CLercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 183. 
2 10 March, 1787, n. 2529. 3 E.g. 11 August, 1877, n. 3431, II, ii. 
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but we have not found any commentator who permits this to be 
done without an indult; they solve the doubt on the lines of 
n. 3661.1 


BANNS: TIME OF PUBLICATION 


May the banns be published before a large congregation 
present at a mission service if, through inadvertence, the triple 
publication on Sundays or Holy Days has not been completed? 


(S.) 
REPLY 


Canon 1024: Publicationes fiant tribus continuis diebus 
dominicis aliisque festis de praecepto in ecclesia inter Missarum 
solemnia, aut inter alia divina officia ad quae populus frequens 
accedat. 

It is a positive law and the question is equivalent to asking 
to what extent the triple publication binds sub gravi. It is certain 
that the law requires publication on Sundays or Holy Days, the 
latter part of the canon referring to a concourse of people on 
those days and not to a concourse of people on other days. As 
one might expect, there is some variety of opinion amongst the 
writers, but the teaching of St Alphonsus? may safely be fol- 
lowed that the omission of one publication is probably not 
grave; others are even more liberal.? Gougnard-Heylen, the 
most recent commentator we have on the subject,* gives what 
we think is a correct answer: “‘Nullum erit peccatum si omissio 
fiat ex iusta causa, ut si omissa tertia proclamatione ex in- 
advertentia, matrimonium commode differri non possit, nec 
detur tempus obtinendi dispensationem.” In these circum- 
stances it is a commendable thing to publish the banns on ’some 
other day, but there is no positive law requiring this to be 
done. If time permits, a dispensation should be obtained, and 
in many dioceses the Vicars Forane enjoy certain powers in 

1 Collationes Brugenses, 1947, p. 30; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1923, XXII, p. 648. 


2 Theologia Moralis, V1, § ggo. ® Cappello, De Matrimonio, §161. 
* De Matrimonio, 1945, P. 95. 
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this respect. Also in many dioceses, as in Westminster,! banns 
may be published by affixing the notice on the prescribed form 
at the church doors, thus avoiding the possibility of accident in 


omitting to read them amongst the notices. 
E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
EPISTULA 


AD EXCMUM P. D. IOSEPHUM CHARBONNEAU, ARCHIEPISCOPUM MARIANO- 
POLITANUM: DE CONVENTIBUS A IUVENIBUS OPERARIIS CHRISTIANIS 
CANADIENSIBUs INDICTIS (A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 256). 


Dans quelques semaines, votre Métropole accueillera de nom- 
breux jeunes travailleurs, venus de tous les points du Canada, et 
rassemblés sous le signe du Christ Jésus, pour célébrer ensemble un 
Congrés National de la Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne du Canada. 
A cette occasion, élargissant leur horizon, ces chers jeunes gens 
tiendront une Semaine d’études, a laquelle ils convient leurs fréres 
des Amériques et de tous les pays, voulant montrer par la la frater- 
nité spirituelle, qui unit toute la jeunesse du monde du travail, sous 
quelques cieux qu’elle milite, comme aussi l’unité et la coordination 
des moyens d’apostolat mis en ceuvre, pour rendre a tant d’4mes 
matérialisées leur dignité et leur liberté d’enfants de Dieu. 

C’est 14 un événement d’importance, dont le Pére commun des 
fidéles ne pouvait se desintéresser. Déja, a la veille de cette guerre 
dévastatrice, Il s’apprétait 4 recevoir dans la Ville Eternelle des 
légions de jeunes travailleurs chrétiens, et 4 leur réserver le plus 
paternel accueil. En attendant que les circonstances mondiales per- 
mettent 4 nouveau de réaliser ce projet, c’est avec joie qu’ll profite 
de l’occasion de ces prochaines assises canadiennes pour leur renou- 
veler, par votre bienveillant intermédiaire, ses exhortations et ses 
encouragements. La place qu’ils occupent dans la grande famille 


1 Synod, 1925, p. 13. 
Vol. xxvili 2G 
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catholique est bien digne en effet d’une particuliére consideration. 
N’ont-ils pas, plus encore que d’autres, besoin d’aide et de récon- 
fort, comme prenant une part plus grande, de par leur état, a la 
peine des hommes, et comme étant exposés aussi 4 plus de dangers? 
Et sera-t-on surpris, dés lors, que le Vicaire de Jésus-Christ réserve, 
dans son coeur, une place de choix a ces chers enfants? Nous vous 
prions donc de leur faire savoir, ou plutét de leur redire—car Nous 
leur en avons déja donné mainte preuve—que Nous les chérissons 
d’un amour de prédilection et qu’ils sont tout spécialement l’objet 
de Nos priéres et sollicitudes pastorales. 

Le Congrés de Montréal leur fournira aussi l’occasion de 
réfléchir 4 nouveau sur les grands principes, qui doivent guider 
leur formation et leur zéle. A la base, une solide connaissance des 
vérités de la Foi, que leurs cercles d’études approfondiront et forti- 
fieront en eux: car des aspirations, si généreuses fussent-elles, sans 
la lumiére de la doctrine révélée, ne seraient que feux de paille ou 
illusions; une pratique loyale de la morale chrétienne, alimentée 
par la fréquentation des sacrements, ot la grace divine est puisée a 
sa source ; un grand attachement a l’Eglise, columna veritatis,: par le 
moyen de la Hiérarchie, en qui réside l’autorité méme de Notre 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Telles sont les conditions essentielles de toute 
véritable Action Catholique, par laquelle les laiques ont 4 exercer 
eux-mémes, comme dit saint Pierre dans une métaphore inspirée, 
un sacerdoce royal. Les jeunes travailleurs, les jeunes travailleuses y 
sont spécialement appelés. Notre prédécesseur Pie XI, d’heureuse 
mémoire, ne disait-il pas, dans sa célébre encyclique Quadragesimo 
anno, que “‘les apotres des ouvriers seront les ouvriers’”? C’est ce 
qu’a si bien compris le grand mouvement de la Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Chrétienne, et les résultats, dont pourra faire état le Congrés de 
Montréal, aprés une période déja riche d’expériences, seront la 
preuve la plus convaincante de l’excellence de cet apostolat. 

Mais Nous savons aussi que les problémes se posent désormais 
non seulement localement, mais souvent, comme on Il’a dit, a 
échelle mondiale. Les barriéres tendent, graces 4 Dieu, a s’abaisser 
entre pays et méme entre continents, par ot s’affirme davantage 
Punité du genre humain. Et le progrés des techniques vient 4 son 
tour favoriser de plus en plus l’interpénétration des peuples. On 
comprend dés lors que méme les questions se référant 4 l’apostolat 
soient 4 envisager sous l’angle international. Le front du travail, en 
particulier, qui tend a s’instaurer partout, depuis la guerre, com- 
porte des aspects d’ordre spirituel, qui veulent aussi étre abordés, 


11 Tim. iii, 15. 
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avec les mémes soucis d’universalité. Aussi n’est-il pas indifférent 
que le Congrés et la Semaine d’Etudes jocistes de Montréal, avec la 
participation de tant de délégations étrangéres, se préoccupent 
d’assurer 4 la Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, dans tous les pays cu 
elle est établie, une unité de méthode et d’action, tout en sau- 
vegardant, bien entendu, les régles institutionnelles et les traditions 
imprescriptibles de l’Eglise. Nul doute alors que la solution de ce 
probléme, ne puisse et ne doive étre trouvée. Nous comptons pour 
cela sur la sagesse et la perspicacité des chefs formés par la Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne, sur la profondeur de leur sens chrétien, en 
méme temps que sur les directives appropriées de la Hiérarchie. Nul 
doute enfin que, si bien intentionnés, les membres du Congrés de 
Montréal n’accomplissent, sous votre égide éclairée, un excellent 
travail, que le Seigneur ne manquera pas de féconder de ses lu- 
miéres et de ses énergies divines. 

Nous attendons donc beaucoup de ces journées canadiennes, qui 
seront d’un grand exemple pour les sections jocistes de tous pays. 
Encore une fois, Nous Nous réjouissons vivement des saintes vic- 
toires, que ce mouvement a déja remportées partout; Nous en 
félicitons de tout coeur son fondateur, ses dirigeants, ses auméniers, 
et Nous faisons passer, par vos mains empressées, 4 l’intention de 


cette portion choisie du troupeau du Christ Jésus, comme gage des 
meilleurs faveurs célestes, Notre Apostolique Bénédiction. 
Du Vatican, le 24 Mai 1947. 


PIUS PP. XII 


THE MARIAN CONGRESS AT OTTAWA 
NUNTIUS RADIOPHONICUS 


CHRISTIFIDELIBUS DATUS E TOTA CANADIA OB CONVENTUM MARIALEM 
IN URBE OCTAVIA COADUNATIs! (A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 268). 


Beloved Children in Christ Jesus: You have opened a congress 
which will be memorable in the proud annals of your country. 
This is not the first time that Canadian skies have been pierced by 
paeans of praise to honour her whom the King, the King of Kings, 
has wished to honour. More than three centuries ago Mary’s sweet 
name was given to river and lake, to mountain-peak and bay in 


1 Datus die 19 mensis Iunii a. 1947. 
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your land, and devotion to her Most Pure Heart was sanctifying the 
family hearts. A first settlement might be little more than a few 
rough cabins along the lower banks of the river, but a chapel was 
there, dedicated to God to honour the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary. Other brave spirits came to penetrate farther up the river 
and their city was to be Mary’s own; their battle-cry against the 
savages of the forest was: Ave Purissima! 

But those early champions of Mary’s honour to the glory of her 
Son, for all their adventuresome fervour, could never have imagined 
the scene that Canada presents today. In the national capital, before 
most eminent representatives of Church and State, thousands have 
gathered to make public profession of their faith, Canada’s rich 
heritage from Old France, and to re-dedicate to Mary Immaculate 
the country that they love, with whose future are bound up the 
happiness and welfare of their children and children’s children. 
With keen joy We feel conscious of Our own presence in your 
midst in the person of Our Cardinal Legate. Surely Our venerable 
Brother, the devoted Shepherd of your souls, responded to a holy 
inspiration, when he planned to commemorate the centenary of the 
diocese of Ottawa by a Marian Congress, whose sessions and litur- 
gical functions would help you to know better and love more 
ardently creation’s incomparable glory, and whose crowning act 
would be the consecration of all,—town, city and province—to 
Mary, the Mother of God. 

Mother of God! What an ineffable title! The grace of the divine 
maternity is the key which opens up to weak, human scrutiny the 
untold riches of Mary’s soul; as it is likewise a challenge com- 
manding for her the utmost reverence of every creature. “‘She alone 
by her dignity transcends heaven and earth. None among created 
beings visible or invisible can compare with her in excellence. She 
is at once the handmaid and the Mother of God, a Virgin and yet 
a Mother.” 

But when the little maid of Nazareth uttered her fiat to the 
message of the Angel and the Word was made flesh in her womb, 
she became not only the Mother of God in the physical order of 
nature, but also in the supernatural order of grace she became the 
Mother of all, who through the holy Spirit would be made one 
under the Headship of her divine Son. The Mother of the head 
would be the Mother of the members.? The Mother of the Vine 
would be the Mother of the branches. 

Our filial love of Mary prompts Us to dwell for a space in 


1 Brev. Rom. Offic. B. V. M., lect. V. 
® Cfr. S. Aug., De Sancta Virginit., cap. VI; Migne, P.L., t. 40, c. 399. 
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prayerful meditation with you, beloved children, on these beautiful 
truths. But time will not permit Us. You will ponder them in your 
hearts during these days of extraordinary grace, which are beginning 
for you. Let the sin-laden soul take courage and know that a Mother’s 
heart filled with mercy is pleading with her divine Son for the 
needed grace of repentance and forgiveness. Let growing youth of 
both sexes know that a loving Mother’s eyes are always on them. 
No path or circumstance is hidden from her anxious care. Go for- 
ward then with determination, O dear young men and young 
women; vindicate the glory of your Immaculate Mother. In ihe 
face of a vicious world prove that young hearts can still be chaste. 
And oh how much depends on the genuine, active Catholicity of 
the home! 

Rejoice, O most pure One, Mother of God, in the holy desires 
and resolutions of thy dear children of Canada. They are thine; they 
wish to cling ever to thy guiding hand. Protect them under the 
wings of thy affection and mercy. Defend them against the peril that 
threatens the human family and menaces especially those who wish 
to be faithful to thy Son and His Church. 

As a pledge of these precious blessings, beloved children, and as a 
token of Our paternal affection, to you, to all who take part in this 
Congress and who have assisted in its preparation, We impart the 
Apostolic Benediction. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


De Fontibus et Historia Ritus Baptismalis. Pp. 137. (Lire 95.) 

Commentationes ad Ritum Baptismalem. I. Ritus Antebaptismales. Pp. 177. 
(Lire 120.) 

Jus Liturgiae Baptismalis. Pp. 181. (Lire 120.) 

Auctore Philippo Oppenheim, O.S.B. (Marietti.) 


THEsE three treatises on Baptism form part of the author’s very 
extensive work on Liturgy entitled Jnstitutiones Systematico-Historicae 
in Sacram Liturgiam which when completed will consist of something 
like forty volumes. It is not easy to understand why these three, 
together with the second part of Commentationes, should not have 
appeared in one large volume, since they are for the most part 
concerned with the history and development of the rite. The issue 
separately has the advantage, at least, of enabling one to select 
certain parts of the author’s work. The history of the rite, and of the 
separate ceremonies which precede it, is in effect a history of the cate- 
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chumenate of the early Church, and the learned author successfully 
brings together everything important which has been discovered on 
the subject. The volume entitled Jus Liturgiae. Baptismalis, though 
not excluding historical and exegetical matter, as for example the 
chapter on Baptism for the dead (1 Cor., xv, 29-32), is chiefly of a 
practical character, explaining the current liturgical law on 
Baptism concerning the subject, minister, and godparent. On the 
validity of Baptism in utero the author seems to favour the teaching 
of St Augustine and the earlier writers who deny its validity : a child 
must first be born before it can born again. A more extensive survey 
of theological opinion on this point would have been useful. We are 
given, however, a very full treatment of other difficulties, for 
example, the inner reason why in the nature of things a person 
cannot administer Baptism to himself. The author favours the view 
that this is due to the necessity of generator and generated being 
distinct persons, which hardly meets the difficulty when raised about 
other sacraments such as Extreme Unction. The ultimate reason is 
to be sought, perhaps, in the fact that an instrument cannot work on 
itself, and the human minister is an instrument in the hands of 
Christ who is the chief ministerial cause of Grace. 


Tractatus de Textibus Liturgicis. Auctore Philippo Oppenheim, O.S.B. 


Pp. 256. (Officium Libri Catholici, Romae.) 


InN commenting upon some of Dr Oppenheim’s previously published 
volumes, issued by the firm of Marietti under the title “‘Institutiones 
Systematico-historicae in Sacram Liturgiam”, whilst recognizing 
the learned author’s erudition and enthusiasm, we thought it right 
to inform our readers of the very wide scope of the method employed, 
and of the writer’s preference for a number of volumes which often 
repeat matter already discussed. 

The same must be said of this study of liturgical texts, which is 
issued by a different publisher in a larger and different format, and 
does not appear to be part of the original scheme which the author 
proposed to follow. It contains much material already studied in the 
published volumes of “‘Institutiones”, and a further volume entitled 
*““Euchologia Liturgica” will make good the lacunae of the present 
work. By “‘liturgical texts” is meant not the separate books, such 
as the Pontifical or the Ritual, but those elements such as Scripture 
or Hymns which are found in the text of all liturgical books. 

We think that the present volume, notwithstanding its incom- 
pleteness, will be, for the generality of clergy, more interesting than 
some of the previous studies, because it helps us to appreciate the 
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wording of the books in actual use, and is less concerned with his- 
torical questions such as the history of the catechumenate. It con- 
tains some pages defending the use of Latin, and the section on 
Holy Scripture is particularly good in expounding the various 
senses, in addition to the literal, in which the Scriptures may be 
interpreted. 

The information given about the prayers is frequently illumina- 
ting. The puzzling word “munera” in the Secret of the Vigil of 
Christmas does not mean oblation, as in most Secret prayers, but 
“‘praemium”’ ; it was selected from a primitive source and used as a 
Secret prayer because of the word “‘munera’’. “Pascitur” in the 
Secret prayer of Wednesday in Easter Week is the perpetuation of 
a copyist’s error; it should be “‘nascitur” as in the ancient Sacra- 
mentaries. Examples of this kind, used to illustrate some principle, 
provide a practical and living interest throughout the work. They 
are examples only, but they suffice to show the vast amount of 
research work which the text of the Missal alone demands, work 
which is beyond the powers of any one writer. In fact, a most 
valuable feature in this volume is the author’s many references to 
articles in contemporary journals which explain the origin and 
meaning of various: Missal prayers. 


Le Droit Pénal de l’Eglise. Par M. VPAbbé P. Pellé. Pp. 507. 
(Lethielleux.) 


TuHIs commentary on the penal law of the Code, completed by the 
author in 1937 and published in 1939, retains its value notwith- 
standing the fact that the interpretations and decisions of the last 
ten years or so are wanting. For the author’s development of the 
principles of the canon law and his account of its history more than 
compensate for the work not being quite up to date. It is distin- 
guished by an accurate knowledge of the classical commentators, 
particularly in periodical literature, and by a balanced judgement 
on controversial issues. We are glad to note, for example, that 
probability is conceded to the view that girls as well as boys are 
excused from incurring censures till the age of fourteen. The author 
has in view the parochial clergy, who come in contact with censures 
and other penal laws in the confessional, rather than the curial 
officials who may have to deal with cases in the external forum. 
Wisely, therefore, he has excluded penalties ferendae sententiae from 
the commentary, which gains much thereby in simplicity. Book V 
is probably the most difficult part of the Code to understand in its 
entirety, and the author’s selection of those matters which are 
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likely to occur in the exercise of the pastoral ministry makes his 
presentation of the subject both practical and useful. 


The Raccolta. Edited and in part translated by Rev. J. P. Chris- 
topher, Ph.D., and Very Rev. C. Spence, M.A. Third enlarged 
edition. Pp. Ixii + 599. (Benziger. $3.85.) 

Tue Latin text of the 1929 Preces et Pia Opera was translated and 

published by Burns Oates & Washbourne in this country, but to 

the best of our knowledge the present book is the only English ver- 
sion of the current (1938) book, and the translation has the fullest 
sanction of the Sacred Penitentiary given to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of New York, 14 June, 1941. The Preces et Pia Opera contains prayers 
in various languages, Latin included, and the editors frequently 
print the Latin text as well as an English version, having in view no 
doubt the rule of canon 934, §2, that any substantial modification 
of the authorized text causes the loss of the indulgence attached ; 
the same canon permits versions in other languages provided they are 
authorized either by a local Ordinary or by the Sacred Penitentiary. 

The editors’ chief difficulty appears to have been in providing an 
English metrical version of Latin hymns which should not violate 
the rule of canon 934, and if a good one was already existing it 
has been used in this collection; we have, accordingly, many 
excellent versions composed by Neale and Caswall. The origin of 
some few others is given as “tr. cento”’, the meaning of which escapes 
us unless it is meant to indicate a traditional version in use for over 
a century. If one bears in mind the necessity of having an accurate 
version, the occasional literary defects will be condoned, e.g. ““O 
Heart! thou ark where lies the law” as a translation of n. 214 “‘Cor, 
arca legem continens”’. 

The Latin original has two alphabetical indices, the one of 
subjects, e.g. “Pax”, the other of first lines, e.g. “En Ego”. The 
editors, however, have preferred to give us only the first Index, 
which is not at all so convenient when one is searching for a prayer. 
“En Ego”, for example, can be traced only by looking through the 
references given under the heading “‘Wounds, the Five’. 

The book is beautifully produced in red and black print and, 
though expensive, is an official text which any priest should be glad 
to possess. 


Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae. Auctore P. Innocentio Wapelhorst, 
O.F.M. Editio Duodecima. Pp. 641. (Benziger.) 


Tue first edition of this liturgical manual dates from 1887. The 
book has done serviceable work in England and America for many 
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years, and it is good to know that the publishers are keeping it up 
to date. The previous, eleventh, edition appeared in 1930, but the 
exact date of the present, twelfth, edition is not clearly indicated. 
From internal evidence, such as no mention being made of the new 
“saliva” rule, this edition is not later than 1944. 

The tendency in every department of human knowledge is to 
specialize, and in these days we have many modern liturgical 
treatises on separate subjects, such as the Mass or the Sacraments. 
Wapelhorst is, as the title indicates, compendious, in the sense that 
the book sets out to give a commentary on every part of the liturgy 
which concerns the parochial clergy; earlier editions were even 
more inclusive, giving in an appendix the decrees of the American 
local Councils. A necessary limitation on any compendium is that 
details, especially on controverted points, have to be omitted. This 
is no drawback in a book designed for the practical guidance of the 
clergy in their ordinary ministry, and those desiring to have in one 
convenient volume a reliable commentary on the Missal, the 
Breviary and the Ritual, will find that Wapelhorst is as satisfactory 
as any book of its kind can be. 


Marriage and Family. By Dr Jacques Leclercq. Translated by Rev. 
T. R. Hanley, O.S.B. Pp. 395. (F. Pustet, New York. $4.50.) 


TuosE who have used Fr Leclercq’s social studies will agree that 
this one, at least, was well worth translating. His work is philo- 
sophical and theological, yet not presented in the style of a text- 
book, and can be read with great profit by the educated laity. 

The translation is that of the French original which appeared 
in 1933, but the able translator has brought it up to date by the 
addition of footnotes, and by frequent reference to English and 
American literature on the subject. It is adapted to American con- 
ditions which do not vastly differ from our own. The teaching on 
contraception, for example, takes into account the difficult subject 
of periodic continence, and gives correct advice on conservative 
principles ; training in sex is well explained on traditional Catholic 
lines, and we like very much the words of a non-Catholic expert 
on the subject: “‘the chief task of sexual education is not to draw 
the attention to sex matters, but to distract it from them.” 

This rational exposition and defence of the Christian conception 
of marriage will be found extremely useful by all Catholics, both for 
their own enlightenment and for meeting the somewhat anarchical 
theories of our contemporaries, 
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Les Grandes Lignes de la Philosophie Morale. Par Dr. Jacques Leclercq. 
Pp. 456. (Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, Louvain.) 


Tue Louvain professor, already well established by his series entitled 
Legons de Droit Naturel, allows himself a far wider scope in this work. 
After an examination of the various moral systems which have 
been offered as an explanation of the fact that human beings do 
distinguish between right and wrong actions, we are given the 
main lines and principles of the Thomistic tradition and their appli- 
cation to the moral life of man. As in everything written by M. 
lAbbé Leclercq, the subject is presented attractively and cogently, 
and his work happily lacks the cut-and-dried appearance of the 
text-book. His treatment, for example, of such axioms as “bonum 
est quod omnia appetunt” or “‘bonum et finis convertuntur” suc- 
ceeds in establishing their truth even before they are expressly 
formulated. 

The description of systems which, on one count or another, are 
in disagreement with scholastic principles is necessarily brief. Yet 
a modern critique of Utilitarianism should go a little beyond the 
ideas of Stuart Mill and should give not merely the name of Sidg- 
wick, its chief modern exponent, but some brief account of his 
theory which attempts to unite the “happiness of the greatest num- 
ber” criterion with the ‘“‘categorical imperative” of Kant. But an 
English reader is, perhaps, too exigent in expecting our native 
products to be fully assimilated by philosophers of other nationali- 
ties. Very likely they count for little in continental circles. 

Unlike his earlier manuals, footnotes are almost entirely excluded 
from this book, and we are far from regretting it, for footnotes can 
be a great nuisance by deflecting attention from the argument. We 
think, however, that quotations should always be accompanied by 
exact references in a work of this kind. Their insertion in future 
editions will add greatly to the value of a study which presents so 
forcefully the scholastic tradition as taught in the great schools of 
Louvain. 


De -Sacramenits. Vol. III. De Extrema Unctione. Auctore F. M. 
Cappello, S.J. Pp. 266. (Marietti. Lire 450.) 


Tue later editions of Cappello’s manuals are published in a larger 
format, and in a more legible type than those to which we have been 
so far accustomed, a decided improvement which will be welcomed 
by all who use these excellent commentaries. Described as ““Trac- 
tatus Canonico-Moralis”, it is, like the other works of Cappello, 
much more than an explanation of the Code, and includes various 
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topics usually found in the manuals of Moral Theology, as well as 
an appendix on the law of the Eastern Churches. The stress which 
many writers in recent years have placed on the remission of 
temporal punishment as one of the effects of this sacrament raises 
a difficulty about the efficacy of a plenary indulgence in articulo 
mortis, of which we are given the usual explanation that there can 
be no certainty that a given individual has all the dispositions 
necessary for the full effects both of the sacrament and of the 
indulgence as intended by the Church. In addition the author 
rightly observes: “‘Nonne hoc ipsum, quod aegrotans indulgentiam 
plenariam perfecte lucietur, potest esse fructus sacramenti extremae 
unctionis”. The many difficulties and opinions about the validity 
and lawfulness of repeating this sacrament are clearly expounded, 
and there is also an adequate historical account of the abuses 
which used to exist in mediaeval times, practices which had the 
effect of discouraging the faithful from receiving it even once. 


Notes on the Canon Law of Christian Marriage. Second Edition. By 
Rev. A. H. Van Vliet, D.D. Pp. xv + 122. 

Notes on Pagan Marriages. Fourth edition. By the same. Pp. 60. (St 
John’s Seminary, Nellore, India.) 


THE first of these two publications, originally lecture notes on the 
subject, explains the law on such matters as dispensation and the 
form of marriage. The author succeeds in getting within a small 
compass everything which a priest needs for the correct supervising 
of marriages; no difficulties are shelved, disputed points are out- 
lined and a solution indicated, and ample authority is given from 
corrent literature for all the statements made; there is a good index 
and a translation of canons on marriage. The immense size of some 
commentaries, e.g. the valuable work of Payen, has a discouraging 
effect on priests who are seeking merely practical guidance on their 
problems. It is the great merit of this work—truly a multum in parvo— 
that the author has succeeded in setting out briefly and clearly the 
canon law on an intricate subject. 

The second work, though designed chiefly for the missions, is 
also of practical value elsewhere, since the number of people who 
never get baptised is increasing. The problem in their regard is, if 
possible, to secure the validity of an existing marriage contracted 
after a civil divorce, and quite often the Pauline Privilege is easy to 
apply. The appendix on Hindu marriages indicates the agreement 
or non-agreement of the Hindu religious laws with the natural 
law, upon which a judgement about their validity must rest. Many 
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case histories illustrate and apply the principles, and one’s know- 
ledge of them is strengthened and clarified from a perusal of this 
excellent treatise. 


Difficulties in Life. By Rudolf Allers. Pp. 255. (Mercier Press, Cork. 
125. 6d.) 


TuE professor of psychology at the Catholic University of America 
deals in this volume with the many important problems, not ex- 
cluding religious ones, which beset human life. Based on principles 
of Catholic philosophy, and inspired by Christian moral principles, 
it is written in non-technical language, and has in mind throughout 
the needs and the lawful ambitions of ordinary men who are neither 
philosophers nor professional moralists: their desire to make pro- 
gress, their dissatisfaction with themselves, or their failure to live 
agreeably with other men. Taking for granted, accordingly, the 
objective truths which must govern men’s lives, the author’s con- 
cern is to show that our failure to secure that measure of happiness 
which is possible on this earth is, more often than not, our own 
fault. We must see ourselves as we are, recognize personal defects 
of character, and above all have some knowledge of elementary 
psychological principles, if we are to surmount the difficulties of 
life. Dr Allers gives valuable advice and guidance to this end, and 


his book will be of value both to individuals who are depressedland dis- 
couraged and to confessors and others whose office it is to help them. 


Introductio in Codicem. Auctore R. P. Udalrico Beste, O.S.B. Editio 
Tertia. Pp. 1024. (St John’s Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn., 
U.S.A. $8.) 


THOsE students of Canon Law who have not yet used this valuable 
manual, now in its third edition, may like to know that its dis- 
tinctive feature is that it is not a repetition of the canons of the Code 
but an explanation of them. It is taken for granted that the reader 
has by his side the text of the Code, and he is compelled to read the 
canons in order to appreciate the commentary thereon. This is much 
more than a paper-saving device in these days of acute shortage; it 
ensures that the Code will be studied, and the book is for this reason, 
in our view, one to be highly recommended especially to students 
in seminaries. 

Canonists share with’ editors of liturgical books the rather dis- 
couraging experience of finding their work out of date almost before 
it issues from the printer, owing to the number of new Roman decrees 
promulgated for their guidance. The solution might be to publish 
periodically a folium containing the new material, so that pur- 
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chasers of the previous edition could retain it with the supplement 
up to date. 

The learned author has managed to include in this third edition, 
so far as we can judge, everything promulgated to the end of 1945. 
His commentary, for example on canon 1971, which defines the 
right of accusing a marriage of nullity, includes the Code Com- 
mission reply, 3 May, 1945 (but not the reply of 4 January, 1946). 
Anyone acquainted with the difficulties of the subject will realize 
that this is a very considerable benefit: with this third edition of 
Beste one has merely to consult Roman documents from 1946 
onwards to be assured of complete information about the inter- 
pretation of any canon. We have often seen alleged “‘new”’ editions 
of manuals which are sometimes as much as seven years behind. 

Dr Beste puts us still further in his debt by printing verbatim the 
substantial portion of new documents, e.g. the precautions to be 
observed in cases of impotence and non-consummation, as directed 
by the Holy Office, 12 June, 1942. In addition, his acquaintance 
with conditions in America, which do not vastly differ from our own, 
makes his commentary of particular value to us in this country. 


The Church Edifice and its Appointments. By Mgr H. E. Collings, 
Ph.D. Pp. 296. (Newman Bookshop, Maryland, U.S.A. $2.50.) 


A REVISED edition of the work first published in 1935, this useful 
manual is in the nature of a Code on the building and furniture of 
churches. It may be called a Code because the author in every 
subject discussed quotes official and authoritative sources: liturgical 
books, decisions of the Roman Congregations, and of course the 
Code of Canon Law. It is pleasant also to record that he has found 
this Review of assistance, as well as the familiar Directions first 
published in England by Cardinal Vaughan. 

Frequently we are given information not published elsewhere. 
It appears, for example, that in the United States the members of 
the Missionary Union of the Clergy enjoy, during vacation or 
legitimate absence, the privilege of a portable altar. The possession 
of this very desirable faculty, which is not enumerated in the 
official list sent to ordinary members, if it could be extended by 
indult to other countries, would certainly encourage the clergy to 
join. E. J. M. 
Catholic Life in Swansea. 1847-1947. By Dom Gerard Spencer, O.S.B. 

Pp. 77. (The Priory, Swansea. No price indicated.) 


IT is a regrettable fact that most of our Catholic historians tend to 
ignore the story of Welsh Catholicism as if it were of small account. 
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Perhaps the linguistic difficulties have deterred a good many people 
from taking up the subject with enthusiasm, but these difficulties 
are not insuperable, and it is surprising what real determination can 
accomplish. Furthermore, there are many interesting bypaths which 
could be profitably explored even by those who do not possess a 
wide knowledge of the Welsh language. 

The attractive booklet, written by Dom Gerard Spencer on the 
progress of Catholic life in Swansea during the past hundred years, 
shows what can be done by the patient digging of facts. Here is a 
fine record of notable priests and great achievements. One reads of 
the Abbé Séjan, the chaplain of the ill-fated Louis XVI of France, 
who took refuge near Swansea in 1808, and worked zealously among 
the scattered Catholics of the district. Subsequently he returned to 
Paris where he was consoled in his lonely old age by visits from his 
friends of South Wales. The name of Father Charles Kavanagh 
will always be linked with Swansea, for the heroism that he dis- 
played during the cholera epidemic that swept the town in 1849 
made him a public figure. He worked day and night among the 
sick, helping the doctors on their hectic rounds, nursing the neglec- 
ted sick, and even placing the dead in their coffins. He never spared 
himself. Then there was the gifted, charming, utterly unpractical 
Father Antoine Genzwioski, a Polish priest, whose passion for art 
and musical instruments caused Father Kavanagh much anxiety, as 
it was the latter who had to clear the debts. The people, however, 
loved this foreign priest, and his skill in concocting various medicinal 
remedies for the sick poor was highly appreciated. Father Genz- 
wioski’s neat little bottles were in constant demand. In 1873, at the 
request of Bishop Hedley, the Benedictine Fathers took over the 
charge of the Swansea mission, and since that time the Church in 
that area has made remarkable progress. Men of the stamp of 
Paulinus Wilson and Basil Gwydir will long be remembered. The 
valiant priests of Swansea, though widely differing in character, 
loved Wales and the Welsh, and that, in part, was the secret of their 
success. 

This little book, with its occasional flashes of humour, makes 
pléasant reading, and it is rather different from the usual stodgy 
history of a parish with which we are all painfully familiar. 
OswaLD J. MurPuy 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A CHEAPER MISSAL AND BREVIARY 
(See pp. 387-391.) 
Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne write as follows: 

Fr F. H. Darby enquires whether it would be possible to produce 
a “utility” edition of the Breviary ‘‘whilst keeping on sale for the 
few who can still afford them the luxurious volumes we should all 
prefer”. The answer is that you cannot have it both ways. An 
up-to-date Breviary at present costs at least nine guineas; but even 
that price is only made possible by relatively large printings. If the 
edition were to be limited with an eye to a few supposedly wealthy 
purchasers, the cost would rise steeply. 

One may sympathize with much of what Fr Darby says, and yet 
maintain that his distinction between “austerity” and “luxury” in 
this context rests upon some mistaken assumptions. For example: a 
substantial part of the production-cost is rightly attributed by 
Fr Darby to the two-colour printing. But the use of red and black 
in liturgical printing is not a luxury. Modern typography has 
resources at its disposal for distinguishing rubrics from text even 
when both are printed in black; and indeed many vernacular 
prayer books are so printed. But no typographical differentiation is 
so efficient, so immediate in its message, as the contrast between 
red and black. The latter has survived because it has a function 
to perform, and performs it better than could any alternative 
contrivance. 

A reduction in cost might be effected by printing the psalms 
only once in each volume; but here again there would be a loss of 
efficiency. The need for cross-reference would make heavy inroads 
on the time and patience of a busy priest. 

Morocco is used for binding, not because it is handsome or 
expensive, but because it is stronger and more durable than cloth. 
Even the gilt edging has its function to perform, as a protection 
against dust and handling. 

On the subject of altar-missals, we may add that this house 
supplies them at prices ranging from £4 10s. upwards. 


THE CAUSE OF BISHOP CHALLONER 


Some have wondered whether Challoner is sufficiently well 
known to justify the introduction of the cause of his beatification. 
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To many, it is true, he is little more than a name that appears on 
the title page of the Garden of the Soul or the Douay Bible. The 
translation of his remains to Westminster Cathedral and the publi- 
cation, at or since that time, of books, pamphlets and articles about 
him have helped to make him better known. Much, however, still 
remains to be done. We are grateful therefore to Rev. Philip 
Caraman, S.J., and Rev. Desmond Ford, S.J., through whose 
exertions there have been prepared two film-strips dealing with the 
life and times of Bishop Challoner and the translation to West- 
minster of his remains. These films will be shown for the first time 
in Westminster Cathedral Hall on Saturday, 6 December, at 6 p.m. 
Father Ford will lecture on the period of the Bishop’s life covered 
by the first film-strip, 1691-1742, and Rev. N. Kelly, in the 
absence of Fr Caraman, will deal with the subject matter of the 
second film-strip. No charge will be made for admission. 

Some priests have undertaken to show these films and lecture 
on them both in and outside London, and it is hoped that they will 
be shown throughout the country. Those of the clergy who would 
like to avail themselves of this opportunity to spread knowledge of 
Bishop Challoner and devotion to him are requested to communi- 


cate with Rev. N. Kelly, St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware, 
Herts. 


DISPOSAL OF UNCONSUMED HOST 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1947, XXVIII, pp. 191, 359-60) 


F. M. writes: 

I have found that a particle placed in a very small quantity of 
wine will corrupt within a few weeks, provided a small vessel is used, 
a small quantity of wine, and the contents left exposed to the air. 
I have tried this method, which resulted in the contents becoming 
a deposit of greenish slime. 


[This question, which has interested many of the clergy, will be 
left open to correspondence for another month, when Canon 
Mahoney will summarize the opinions given.—Ep1Tor. } 
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St. Francis of Assisi 
The Legends and Lauds Edited by Otto Karrer 


At first glance, this book is an anthology of original Franciscan 
sources, the writings of St. Francis himself, and the accounts given 
by men who knew him. These indeed are the main thing: they 
justify the critic who called this ‘‘a Bible of the genuine Franciscan 
spirit’’. But if they are the main thing, they are not the whole. By 
his Introductions and Commentaries, Otto Karrer has converted the 
anthology into a book in its own right: a portrait of St. Francis, in 
which devotion and scholarship are excellently combined. 


15/- net 


The Face of the Saints 


120 Authentic Likenesses of Saiuts in full-page 
illustrations. Each portrait accompanied by a 
Short Biography 
By Wilhelm Schamoni 


There is here a more thronged portrait gallery of Saints than has yet 
appeared—that is, in their real likeness. 

For the vast majority of the portraits the authenticity is beyond 
question ; even for the less certain minority, scholarship has estab- 
lished the probability. 


21/- net 


The New Testament 


Traditional Douay Version 
With Notes and Commentary by Dr. J. P. Arendzen 


. this fine new edition of the Douay Version is timely and 
acceptable... .” Catholic Times 
**Dr. Arendzen brought excellent academic equipment to his task and 
splendidly has he acquitted himself of it.”’ Trish Press 
‘The type is excellent, even that of the notes being eminently read- 
able. A most welcome feature is the return to the original paragraph 
printing of the text.” Month 


Cloth 6/- Rexine 8/6 


PLEASE ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
HO-ili FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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Saint Anselm 
DOM FRANCIS SALESIUS SCHMITT, O.S.B. 


Only one volume of this important variorum edition of Saint Anselm’s 
work had been issued when the Nazis destroyed the edition. The 
complete work will be issued in six volumes. Each £2 2s. net. 


Medieval Art 


From the Peace of the Church to the 
Eve of the Renaissance — 312 to 1350 


W. R. LETHABY. 
A new edition of this standard work, thoroughly revised by PRoFEssor 
D. Tatsor Rice. The arts considered are chiefly architecture, and 


arts connected with it. With 72 plates and 120 drawings. Royal 8vo. 
42s. net. 


NELSON 




















THE SOCIETY OF ST. GREGORY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT PAMPHLET 


The Choral Chants of the Mass 


DOM GREGORY MURRAY, O.S.B. 


Single Copies 10d. post free; 12 for 85. 6d. 


Special prices for quantities. 


Obtainable from 


SECRETARY, S.S.G. PUBLICATIONS 


8 Burkes Court, Burkes Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
aa 
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Agents for Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland and Westmorland :— 


MESSRS. JOHN LYNAGH & CO. 
34, 36, 38, SIDE, MEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, | 
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GERRARD 566 
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0 (16 lines) * 


la na 


BLACKFRIARS 


A review of Christian thought and letters published by 
the Dominican fathers of the English Province. Its 
book reviews are known for their honesty and analysis 
and Aldate’s criticisms of current reviews and pamphlets 
are a valuable feature. 

1/- monthly. Annual subscription 12/6 


LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


A review stressing the English tradition of ascetical and 
miystical writing as applied to the theology and practice 
of prayer and the mystical life. 


1/- monthly. Annual subscription 12/6 


Our List sent on application 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS - OXFORD 
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Telephone: WELbeck 5431 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: “REGAUGE, WESDO, LONDON”. 


“CREDO” 
LISBON ALTAR WINES 


108’- PER DOZEN 


2 
QUOTATIONS are subject to prevailing market 


fluctuations based on Shippers’ Ruling Prices which 
ensure the greatest possible advantage 


DELIVERIES IN FREE, NON-RETURNABLE PILFER-PROOF CARTONS 
Also supplied in Casks of various sizes at reduced prices 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE ON APPLICATION with facsimile copies of 
Ecclesiastical Certificates of Approbation 


Bottled at as high a strength as permissible by Canon Law ensuring brilliant 
condition indefinitely. OBTAINABLE IN VARIOUS STYLES 


Telegrams or ’phone requests for emergency quantities of 
one, two or three bottles despatched per Registered Parcel 
Post, guarantee delivery within twenty-four hours 


Personal attention given to all enquiries 


Altar “Credo” Wines 
ALBERT H. WETZ 
19 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 
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VESTMENT SPECIALISTS 


Telephone: VICtoria 3932 


VANPOULLES 


Gov. Dir.: L. C. APPLETON 


Ecclesiastical Embroiderers 
and Church Furnishers 


258-260 Vauxhall Bridge Road 
WESTMINSTER +: =: S.W.1 


ARTISTIC METALWORK ——— FINE LINENS 

Amply made Gothic Vestments from £12: 12s. complete. 

A pure linen Alb and Girdle for £5:5s. Please ask for new 
Stock List 


Telegrams: VANPOULLE CHURTON LONDON 





PURE ALTAR WINES 


Pino Santodens 


(edens) 
Certified 


102/- 120/-, and 126/- per dozen bottles 
57/- 66/-, and 69/- ,, » bottles 
Carriage paid on all Orders of one 
dozen bottles or two dozen half-bottles 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION 


Jj. G. FORD & SON LTD. 


SEDLEY PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I 
Established 1838 Telephone: Mayfair 5135 
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FRANCIS TUCKER & CO., LTD. 





THE Chalice illustrated above is made in Solid Silver and can be 
Gilded or Rhodium Plated. It is richly decorated in relief and the 
foot moulding is pierced.. The knops can be engraved or jewelled 
with Amethysts. Prices of those available from stock, are :— 
Solid Silver, with Amethysts . . ad os i. SF TS 
Solid Silver Gilt all over, with Amethysts .. sc San FZ 


Other prices and designs will be sent on application 


On production of a certificate that this Chalice is purchased as a 
War Memorial, Purchase Tax can be deducted from the prices 
quoted. 


The Manufactory, Cricklewood Lane 
London, N.W.2 
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Altar Wines 


FULLY CERTIFIED AND GUARANTEED 


AFONA VELALTAR 


Shipped from South Africa Shipped from Portugal 
LIGHT TAWNY WINE WHITE SWEET ALTAR WINE 
115/- per dozen 115/- per dozen 
MEDIUM DRY from Portugal 122/- per dozen 


DOZENS OR PART DOZENS SUPPLIED; ALSO SUPPLIED IN BULK 


Ask for samples from: 


S. POWELL & SON (LONDON) LTD. 


108 THE BROADWAY, WIMBLEDON, S.W.1I9 
TELEPHONE: LIBERTY 4288/4289 





BURNS OATES 


beg to remind the Clergy to order well in 
advance the following Diocesan Ordos for 1948: 


Westminster -:- Northampton 
Nottingham -:- Salford 


The price of each will be 3/6, postage extra. Advance orders 
should be sent on postcards to the nearest Burns Oates branch. 


Order also in advance the following Catholic Annuals: 
Catholic Directory, 10/6 Catholic Almanac, 1/6 
and the Catholic Diary, 5/- 


Purchase Tax increase put the Dairy up from 4/6 to 5]- 


=BURNS OATES= 


28 ASHLEY PLACE 2 LONDON °:: S.W.1 








SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion. 


CONTEXT, The First British Catholic Digest. Published monthly. 12s. a 
year, from Context House, 34 North End Road, London, N.W.11. 

TBECORATIVE Art Guild undertakes painting work in Convents, Col- 
leges, etc., as well as Church decoration. 43, Lower Belgrave Street, 

S.W.1. Sloane 9803. 3 

HEELAS OF READING.—Church Cleaning by Mobile Vacuum Plant 
a speciality. Expert advice on Death Watch Beetle and treatment, 

preservation of Timber in Churches and Historical Buildings. Estimates 

Free. Write, or Telephone Reading 4411. 

NEW PARISH wants additional Westminster Hymnals: Old Edition: 
Second-hand. ScarBorouGH, Catholic Church, Petts Wood, Kent. 
OVER 120 young men are now here preparing for the priesthood, follow- 

ing in the footsteps of 500 who have already reached ordination. 
Donations would be thankfully received by Fr. CLEMENT Ticar, S.J., 
Campion House, Osterley, jaan Middlesex. 
"THE CARDINAL HINSLEY MEMORIAL FUND is still open. Please 
send a contribution, however small, to the Hon. TREASURER, Arch- 
bishop’s House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
"THE LONDON CATHOLIC CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA. (Patron: 
His Eminence Cardinal Griffin ; President : The Lord Sempill.) The only 
Society of its kind for Catholics in London. Rehearsals in Westminster 
for sixteenth Season weekly from 22nd September. Hon. Sec.: P. A. 
BRENNAN, 1, Derby Hill Crescent, S.E.23. 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL CHRONICLE AND DIOCESAN 
GAZETTE. Published on the first of each month. Four page art 
supplement. Annual subscription 6s. post free. W.C.C., Archbishop’s 
House, S.W.1. 
WRITE a post-card today giving your name and address, and the 
magic word LIST on the one side. Address it to BuRNs Oates, 28 
Ashley Place, S.W.1. It will bring you the new list of B. & O. Books just, 
or about to be, published. 


Subscriptions to the 


CLERGY REVIEW 


Per annum, post free: 
British Isles, Eire, Dominions, and Colonies 
Australia and New Zealand - - - 
United States of America - « i 


London - ~ ~ 28 ASHLEY PLACE, S.W.1 
Eire - - 22 D’OLIER ST., DUBLIN 
Australia & seat Zealand ADVOCATE OFF ICE, 


MELBOURNE 


Subscriptions may also be handed to any established newsagent in any 
part of the world 
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Wt Kecheatoaly Clerica 
Outfitters é Furnishers 


eg to notify. 
B29 Hierarchy 
and Catholic Gergy 
that pending the 
rebuilding of their 
erners Street 
premises they are 
now established at 


One minute from the B.B.C. 

Three minutes from Oxford Circus Tube Station. 
Telegrams: Vanheems, Wesdo, London. 
Telephone: Langham 1500. 

Hours of Business: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Not open on Saturday 





